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Underneath the tre- 
mendous turmoil in 
the business and gov- 
ernment circles is 
developing in some 
minds the idea that 


utilities may again loom up to complicate 


public ownership of 


a situation which is quite difficult enough 
already. 
*x* * * * 

Some of the leaders in the telephone in- 
dustry hold the opinion that the old bogey 
of federal or municipal ownership of util- 
ities may again spring to life before there 
is an end to the various experiments that 
are being proposed to bring about better 
times. 

This may sound far-fetched when we 
remember that it is not many months since 
the universal protest against “government 
in business” seemed to relegate the issue 
of public ownership back to the shelf for- 
ever. Lack of money and growing federal 
deficits strengthened this belief, for where 
was the money coming from to take them 
Over ? 

* * * * 

Yet strange things happen these days. 
Who would have dreamed four months ago 
that the United States would go off the 
gold standard? 


queer thing about it is that the strongest 


Yet here we are—and the 


advocates of sound money seem to ap- 
prove the change that only last year—dur- 
ing the presidential campaign—would have 


beer 


leap into a Grand Canyon of financial dis- 


considered equivalent to a reckless 


aste 
This may be due to a willingness to “try 
anytiiing once” in the desperate desire to 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST UTILITIES 
AND STATE COMMISSIONS 


lift economic conditions back to a normal 
level. 
* *x* * * 
In the past it was generally believed that 
a public ownership program would first 
tackle the railroads and then, perhaps, the 
and _tele- 


power companies. Telephone 


graph were to be after-thoughts. Since 
the depression began, the railroads have 
had so many difficulties that governmental 
aid has been extended to such a degree that 
many have thought the next step would 
be for Uncle Sam to take them over—that 
this would be compulsory. 

The agitation over utility rates has led 
to a lot of irresponsible talk of public 


ownership and operation, which, if carried 





“The New Deal’; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically? 
By Let’s Sorveir. 

In this “new deal” many proposals are 
made which sound radical. But some of 
them are to be tried out. Many ideas 
have been tried out in the telephone bus- 
iness—and some have proved in. 

There are some proposals which, on 
their face, are not practical and are des- 
tined for failure if they ever are adopted. 

Throughout the country we see the 
inability of cities—and even states—to 
cope with their financial problems. And 
yet there are those who propose public 
ownership of utilities. 

In this “new deal,” asks the Oracle, 
will political executives be any more effi- 
cient than in the past? 











to affirmative action, 
might easily include 
the communication 
systems. 

Yet, as a matter of 
cold fact, the telephone industry has not 
caused the government any real anxiety 
whatsoever. There has been no appeal by 
any telephone company to Washington for a 
loan of money or credit to meet interest 
obligations or to keep running, as has been 
the case with the railroads, banks, insur- 
ance companies and building and loan as- 
sociations. 

No reason exists for public ownership 
of the telephone business, aside from the 
foolish desire on the part of some theorists 
and politicians to extend government con- 
trol over private business. 

* *k *k x 

Hard times have given these experi- 
menters the chance to harass utility com- 
panies in many ways. State commissions 
have been nagged to pursue them, on the 
threat that political punishment otherwise 
would follow. Service rates is the club 
used, and in most cases sensation-seeking 
newspapers have been on the necks of the 
commissions, demanding that they “pro- 
tect the people from corporations.” All of 


which, of course, is plain demagogy. 
+ * * * 

Letters from rate-payers to the news- 
papers—which is one way of gauging pub- 
lic sentiment—frequently urge public own- 
ership as a means of punishing service 
companies that cannot 


safely cut their 


rates. Municipal organizations are flirting 
with the idea, but usually slow up when 


the question is raised how to obtain the 
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money with which to go into the utility 
business. 

The fact that many cities have been 
financially saved largely by the huge taxes 
paid by the utilities is a strong argument 
public ownership, for publicly- 
It was the 


earnings made under private management 


against 


owned services pay no taxes. 


which have enabled utility companies to 
pay these taxes that permitted many mu- 
nicipalities to function. 

A significant feature of the demagogues’ 
crusade is their frequent assertion that 
The 


if the commissions do 


“state utility regulation is on trial.” 
is that 
not lower service rates they will be abol- 


inference 


ished and the control of utilities will be 


transferred to the federal government. 
This is considered a step toward govern- 
ment ownership. 

After all, it should not be forgotten that 
this is a country amenable to the laws. In 
lowa recently a body of misguided farmers 
tried to coerce a judge by bodily violence 
to ignore the foreclosure statutes. 

His refusal brought the entire nation to 
a shocked realization of the enormity of 
the attack, even among sincere sympathiz- 
ers with the woes of mortgage-cursed 
farmers. It was the idea of using force 
to stultify the law that staggered the pub- 


lic imagination. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Texas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, June 14 
and 15. 

Washington Independent Telephone 
Association, Lynden, June 16 and 17. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, July 14. 








Not much different are the tactics of 
the political demagogues and the yellow 
newspapers that are howling for state 
commissions to persecute service compa- 
nies regardless of the utility laws. 

These demagogues are also trying to 
choke the regulatory authorities until they 
ignore the law and harass the utilities to 
the point of reducing their revenues with- 
out regard to the facts in the case. 

It is distinctly to their credit that cer- 
tain commissions have refused to be stam- 
peded by these coercive agencies into pun- 
ishing service companies regardless of 
their rights to protection. As in the Iowa 
farm case, the demagogues and _ their 
backers put a rope around the necks of the 
rate-makers and threaten them with de- 
struction unless they do their bidding. 


The commissions that resisted, and stood 
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by the law, deserve commendation, even as 
did the brave Iowa judge whose life was 
The 
sober judgment of the country will uphold 


imperiled by the furious farmers. 


both the conscientious commissions and 
heroic Judge Bradley. 

The action of the Tennessee commission 
The legislature 
demanded that utility rates be reduced 25 


per cent, and ordered the commission to 


furnishes a case in point. 


show cause within ten days why the cut 
was not made. In a report relating all the 
facts, the commission showed that the 
legislature’s command could not be enforced 
without forcing the service companies into 
bankruptcy and destroying service. 

There were plenty of reasons why a 
wholesale, blanket rate slash could not be 
legally made. These arguments are fa- 
miliar to all readers of these columns, 
where they have been frequently cited, but 
the important thing was that the commis- 
sion had the courage to uphold the law 
and resist the political demand. 

As stated in its report, the Tennessee 
commissioners knew that the courts would 
reverse confiscatory rate reductions. It 
would have been the “easiest way” for the 
commission to order the cut and let the 
courts act, but the commission chose the 
more honest course. It is entitled to pub- 


lic commendation for its resolute action. 


Exchange Pole-Changers Can Be Whipped 


Here is An Article for the Telephone Men Who Have Guessed at Pole-Changer 
Trouble—Description of Simple Method of Pole-Changer Adjustment That 
Makes Themas Easy to Handle as Motor Generators—Practical Man's Experience 


By D. H. Townsend, 


Churchill County Telephone & Telegraph System, Fallon, Nev. 


That’s just it! You have guessed at 
contact separation: “About a 32nd of an 
inch for 16-cycle, a trifle less for 30, and 
a little less for 42, etc.”—then cussed be- 
cause bells do not ring, 
transformers heat. 

You have guessed at what the alternat- 
ing current voltage would be, and cussed 
because the frequency was fast or slow; 
guessed that pole-changer ringing was 
“the bunk,” and cussed by all that’s holy 
that next time you would try divided or 
some other type of ringing. 

Now let me ask: Why all this trouble? 
Why be a slave to the pole-changer? 
Surely with the great number made, the 
manufacturers must have designed them 
right. Isn’t there a simple method of 
adjustment, one that makes them as easy 
to handle as a motor-generator set? 


points arc or 


There is! And once you get onto it, 
your pole-changers will run for weeks 
without attention. But first let’s get some 
idea of how the blamed machine is sup- 
posed to work. 

Due to differences in manufacture, the 
parts of the various makes of harmonic 
pole-changers may vary in design, but the 
basic idea is the same—a vibrating con- 
verter, to convert direct current into alter- 
nating current to operate our polarized 
bells. Refer to Fig 1, a schematic circuit 
of one popular make. Note that each pole- 
changer has two separate and distinct cir- 
cuits. 

One is that of the common ordinary 
vibrating doorbell. Closing the starting 
switch causes current to flow from posi- 
tive battery to the vibrating armature, 
armature contact, magnet coil and back to 


negative battery; the starting switch, tak- 
ing the place of the doorbell push button. 

For a specified voltage, the speed at 
which the bell armature vibrates is gov- 
erned largely by the weight on its end, 
VW. The resistance bridged across the 
magnet coil is a refinement not always 
found on bells, although it would do them 
no harm. It is a simple job to adjust 4 
bell or buzzer; therefore, a simple one to 
adjust our pole-changers so they will be 
self-starting and vibrate right. 

Our: armature is now vibrating at a fixed 
speed, why not make it do some work? 
Add contacts T, and 72, a few pieces of 
wire, a condenser and a transformer 45 
indicated in Fig. 1. The transformer has 
a center tap; to this we connect the nega 
tive side of our “noise killer” or ringing 
battery. 
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We now have a vibrating converter or 
so-called pole-changer. The armature is 
yibrating, current is flowing from positive 
battery through the armature to contact 
T, to P; of transformer, out at C and back 
to negative. Then through the _trans- 
former primary the other way from con- 
tact 72 In other words, we are rapidly 
reversing the direction of the current flow 
through the primary of the transformer, 
thus creating alternating current in the 
transformer’s secondary. The frequency 
of the alternating current depends upon 
the speed of the reversals in the primary. 

It is readily apparent that if contact 7; 
makes with the vibrating armature for a 
longer period of time than does contact 72, 
we will have a lop-sided or uneven wave 
in our alternating current output. You 
cannot get a subscriber’s bell to ring decent 
on lop-sided ringing juice; don’t cuss the 
bell ! 

It is difficult to guess how long the con- 
tacts are made, but a meter will show us 
whether the make is equal or not. Once 
we learn the proper setting for contact 
adjustment, we can tell to a fraction of 
a volt what our alternating current output 
will be; likewise we need not guess at our 
frequency. Then, when we adjust our 
subscriber's bells for our pole-changers, 
and not our pole-changers for the bells, 
we end our cussing. 


“All right, Old Man,” I hear you say. 
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500 common battery 





subscribers, largely 
four-party lines ; © 
500 rural subscrib- : 
ers, some rural 
lines 50 miles long; 
desert heat in sum- 
mer, fierce dust and 
storms, near 
cloud bursts ; heavy 
snows and down to 
17 below zero in 
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winter; fast-grow- 





ing cottonwood 
trees; every size 
and type of wire 
and crossarms 








listed in the manu- 
facturers’ 
logues. 
That about equals 
any condition you 
experience in the 
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plant line. All new 
harmonic ringers 
installed on the common battery lines, all 
new five-frequency pole-changers. Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1931, we 
tried the usual procedure of pole-changer 
adjustment. The writer was called to the 
office in the wee small hours many times be- 
cause the operator could not ring on some 


certain frequency—points had frozen, fuse 
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évery adjustment possible and still have guessed the wall they were mounted on 
trouble.” vibrated. “Bells do not ring,” or “cross 
Have you? I thought so too in my ring,’ were frequent trouble tickets. 


13 years’ experience with the things—but 
here is an example: 
One exchange, having approximately 


In December, 1931, we decided to try a 
different procedure, and we will admit it 
took a few days’ experimental work to 


Fig. 2. Pole-—Changer Details Involved in Making Adjustments. 


arrive at just the right adjustments, the 
exact readings the meter should show for 
positive operation. it was time 
well spent. 

Here is how it is done: first, ascertain 
the lowest alternating current ringing 
voltage, within the range of your trans- 
formers and pole-changers, that will give 
you satisfactory operation. Choose a time 
when the battery is normal. This would 
be when discharging, if manual or semi- 
automatic charging methods are used; if 
trickle or floating, then any time will do. 

Thoroughly clean all contacts, remove 
any pits, rough spots, etc.; burnish the 
contacts smooth and properly line them up. 
Tighten all screws except V, T: and T2; 
see Fig 2. Be particular about S: and Su, 
for the positive battery feed from a strap 
inside the machine comes through these 
two screws—wood shrinks, there is plenty 
of vibration, screws work loose. 

With the armature idle (not vibrating) 
see that neither 7; nor 7: make contact. 
Use a short piece of wire with a clip on 
each end to close the negative battery at 
the starting switch. (The positive or 
ground is usually strapped through at the 
back of the switch, see Fig. 1). This 
starts the “vibrating bell” part of the pole- 
changer operating. See that all five start; 
try it a couple of times. If any do not start, 
adjust screw, V, until the 
vibrates. Try it again! 

Refer to Fig. 2. Connect one lead of the 
meter to the crosspiece that holds the 
vibrating armature to the plate, connect 
the other lead to X, note the reading. 
Then move the lead from X to Ni, note 
reading; it should be exactly the same as 
when the lead was on X. If less, it indi- 
cates that contact 7, is not being made 
for as long a period of time as 7;. Adjust 
screws 7; and 7, until readings are equal. 

Do not hold a screw driver on T; and 
T: when taking readings, for the pres- 


However, 


armature 
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sure exerted will give you false ones. See 
that there is no waver in the meter needle. 
If there is, look for poorly-burnished con- 
tacts, contacts out of line or bent out of 
shape, not enough tension or loose screws. 
Check each pole-changer, setting to the 
exact readings determined by experiment. 
Always hold the meter in the same posi- 
tion. If the experimental readings were 
taken with the meter horizontal, hold it 
that way for all future readings. Let the 
machine run for a half-hour idle. Then 
stop it. Make sure again that they all 
start. Now recheck the meter readings. 
Put the machine in service, check the 
alternating current output for voltage and 
frequency, and you will find both just 
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They will work when the installer 
puts them on the wall. If three others 
go on the line, or ‘three drop off, 
they will continue to work because you 
have adjusted for a four-party line. You 
cannot eliminate all the slight buzzing of 
a subscriber set’s armature when another 
frequency is rung; but you can be sure 
there is no cross ring. 

What figures should you use for ad- 
justment readings? If I told you, I would 
be guessing—and you would be cussing. 
Those figures you must determine your- 
self. Here is mine—not as an advertising 
article—but to show actual equipment and 
thus, perhaps, save some experimenting: 

Kellogg five-frequency No. 19-A_ pole- 
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Fig. 3. Artificial Line Connections. 


where you expected them to be—no 
guessing. 

With the job properly done, the ma- 
chines will run for weeks without atten- 
tion. The writer has been 700 miles away 
from his pole-changers for a period of 
two weeks and never worried about a 
failure. When machines are once properly 
adjusted, go after the subscribers’ bells; 
adjust them for your pole-changers, and 
then “forget them.” Ringing troubles will 
now be due to accidents, line faults, dust 
or dirt in the subscribers’ sets, etc., the 
same as with any system of ringing. 

True, when your battery goes on charge, 
your alternating current voltage and fre- 
quency will rise a trifle; but the increase 
will be beneficial and not detrimental as 
would have been the case if adjustments 
were made when the battery was on charge 
and voltages dropped when it went off 
charge. There is a limit to the range of 
your transformers; also you found you 
could increase the voltage, and to a slight 
extent the frequency, by closing the con- 
tact points; and likewise, decrease these 
by opening the points. 

Make up an artificial line, see Fig 3, 
and connect it to your test bench or test 
board. Use it to correctly adjust the 
ringers in the shop on all new installations 
or changes. Do this adjusting when the 
battery is normal. See that there is no 
cross ringing. 


changers; 12 cells noise killer and 12 cells 
main battery; Shallcross model 615 tele- 
phone service meter. Set the meter for 
direct current resistance but forget the 
“ohms.” Adjust 7; and 72 on 66 cycles 
until the needle reads 1.7 volts on the di- 
rect current scale; 54 cycles, 1.7; 42 cycles, 
1.75; 30 cycles, 
On this last frequency the needle will 
quiver from 2.0 to 2.2 volts, due to slow- 
ness of vibration. 

This gives me 115 volts on all but the 
16 cycles which will read 120 volts alter- 
nating current, and a trifle fast in fre- 
quency; but in our particular case it 
serves us best—long rural lines and a 
straight-line ringer operate better on a 
trifle over 16 cycles. The difference in 
settings is due to the difference in the 
speed of armature vibration and the force 
with which it hits the contacts. 

My reason for using the particular 
meter mentioned is that it is strictly a 
telephone instrument, designed so that one 
instrument covers all the resistance, ca- 
pacity, inductance, impedance, current and 
voltage measurements required in the 
average telephone office. 

The same pole-changer adjustment can 
be obtained by using any good voltmeter ; 
for example, Weston No. 280, set on the 
three-volt scale. Use two dry cells in 
series. We likewise could use the 30- 
volt scale. Pick up the negative side of 


1.82, and 16 cycles, 2.1.- 
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the ringing battery. The transformers are 
about ten to one ratio, adjust contacts 7, 
and 7:2 for 12-volt reading and find 120 
volts alternating current output—trans- 
former losses not considered. 

However, due to the possibility of blown 
fuses or damaged instruments, likewise 
real close accurate readings not so readily 
obtainable, the writer prefers the meth- 
od previously given. 

On a test run our pole-changers gave 
satisfactory operation for six weeks with- 
out attention. Except for December, 1932, 
when an earthquake gave the building a 
bad shake and caused points to arc, the 
machines have been checked by the out- 
lined method once a month and have never 
been touched between adjustments. “Do 
not ring’ complaints have ceased to 
appear. 

A test run of: two months has just been 
completed. Cleaned all contacts and made 
careful adjustment on March 11 and did 
not touch it until after May 11. The volt- 
age and frequency held O. K. The load 
averaged around 3,500 calls in 24 hours. 

Thirty minutes to an hour once a month 
required for adjustment is comparatively 
a small amount of time. We find on ad- 
justment dates that some contacts have 
small pits worn in them from constant 
pounding, but no burns, no sparking when 
idle, and even in darkness, a spark is bare- 
ly seen when ringing. We do not alter 
machines. Bank No. 2 is used only while 
bank No. 1 is being adjusted; in other 
words, except for about one hour a month, 
No. 1 runs continuously. 

So, I believe, there is a way to whip 
the pole-changer and do away with the 
guessing and cussing; also to cut the sub- 
scribers’ ringing trouble kicks. 


Rise in Prices for Corn Pleases 
Nebraska Telephone Managers. 
No one has watched with more pleasure 

the recent advances in the local prices for 

corn than large numbers of telephone com- 
pany operators in the Midwest. 

In order to keep as many of their farmer 
patrons on the lines, it became a fairly gen- 
eral practice during the last six months 
for telephone managers to accept payment 
of back and current rentals from farmers 
without any money, and crediting them 
with corn on the basis of 20 cents a bushel 
—twice as much as it was bringing in the 
local markets and sometimes more than that 
proportion. 

While this was confined primarily to 
“distress” farmers, instances arose where 
farmers, with an eye to business and none 
with regard to ethics, went to their neigh- 
bors and bought at the current rate, turn- 
ing it in to the company at the 20-cent rate. 
The result was the storage in Nebraska 
alone of several hundred thousand bushels 
to the credit of the telephone companies. 
In most localities in that state, corn is now 
bringing around 40 cents. 
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The Engineer in Maintenance Work 


Storerooms of Telephone Companies Containing Idle Telephones Will Result 
in Excessive Depreciation Which Should Be Checked—Some Suggestions for 
Economical Constructive Maintenance of Telephone Plant and Equipment 


The question uppermost in everyone’s 
mind today is “What’s going to happen to 
us next?” Most everyone has an answer 
and a pet remedy. 

Personally, we have not lost faith in 
these United States for it seems certain 
that good times will return again, not 
with a “bang” but with an easy stride which 
will be safe and sure. Our present situa- 
tion is bad, we must admit, although every- 
thing considered our general condition is 
perhaps better than that of any other 
country on the face of the globe. 

The telephone business has suffered along 
with everything else, and most every com- 
pany has the shelves of its storerooms filled 
to overflowing with telephones which are 
not earning revenue. With incomes so re- 
duced as a result of losses of subscribers, 
companies are naturally not spending 
money for maintenance or construction if 
it possibly can be avoided; and the result 
is that exchange plant and equipment are 
depreciating at an alarming rate. 

In the interest of true economy, this rate 
of cepreciation should be watched care- 
fully and checked before it reaches a level 
so low that the cost of reconditioning will 
be excessive. This checking of deprecia- 
tion does not necessarily mean reconstruc- 
tion but can be construed to mean con- 
structive maintenance at a fairly low cost. 

Low Cost of Materials. 

Companies which consider themselves 
financially able to do any rebuilding at the 
present time, can certainly get a lot for 
their money. Many items of material may 
now be obtained at less than half the cost 
of a few years ago. Lead-covered cable is, 
I believe, cheaper now than it ever has been, 
or perhaps ever will be again. Conduit is 
also cheap, and when purchased in carload 
lots, the price is surprisingly low. Anyone 
requiring a small amount of conduit can, 
by anticipating his future needs, buy a car- 
load, and realize big interest on his invest- 
ment. 

Prices are amazingly low and, we believe, 
there is a very good reason for it. Manu- 
facturers have a certain obligation to their 
communities in that so many people are 
depending on working for them to earn a 
living. When a manufacturer’s plant is 
forced to cease operations, large numbers 
are thrown out of employment, and some 
are forced to turn to the local charities for 
an existence. The manutacturer attempts 
to avoid this as much as possible by keep- 
ing the largest number working at all times 
Possible, at little or no profit to himself. 





By Ray Blain 


Another angle of the case is that a large 
manufacturing concern is unable to reduce 
its overhead, even with its plant idle, be- 
yond a certain figure. On account of this, 
some orders can be accepted at a low price 
in order to effect a reduction in the over- 
head costs. The one who profits the most 
under such unusual conditions is the one 
with money, as he is able to buy products 
which can be used to advantage. The buyer 
also helps a worthy cause, just as did the 
buyer of Liberty bonds in war time. 

Contractors are now doing work at an 
unbelievably low rate and at practically 
cost, just in order to keep their organiza- 
tions together. Any company having a fair 
sized job of construction work to do, either 
aerial or underground, will do well to let 
contractors bid on it, for in all probabilities 
they can handle it cheaper than the tele- 
phone company can do it by the hiring 
method. This is principally due to the 
fact that profit is no object, and that the 
contractors have tools assembled and men 
available who are trained in this class of 
work, which means less wasted effort. 

Some companies may not feel financially 
able to make extensive repairs or do any 
new construction. There are, however, 
many things which cost little, but which if 
neglected will entail large expenditures 
later; and no company can well afford to 
delay work of this nature. This work is 
a sort of combination of construction and 
maintenance and performed with a view of 
reducing the maintenance cost over a period 
of a year or so in a manner that will prove 
a profitable investment to the company. 
Each phase of this work will be treated 
in the order of its relative importance. 

Cable terminals should be inspected and 
all breaks or cracks in the lead sheath of 
the stub repaired. Such breaks, if found in 
time, can often be repaired by soldering 
without the help of a cable splicer. Make 
sure that all cleats and ties are in good 
order and not placing strain on the cable 
sheath, which would in time cause a break ; 
clean the face plates of terminals if 
necessary. 

Inspection Hints. 

Inspect ties on drop wire and pull slack 
out of ones which have sagged so as not 
to provide proper clearance. Inspect pole 
steps and replace or tighten any of which 
need it. Inspect all ground wires, ground 
rods, and cable bonds to make sure they are 
in working condition. 

Look over protected terminals and note 
whether fuses are good; also protector 
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blocks in place. Lightning will soon start 
popping, and defective protectors are very 
likely to cause expensive cable repairs. 
This small amount of work performed at 
each terminal pole will prevent many a case 
of trouble and consequently save money. 

Light and power wires should be checked 
for proper clearance, and action taken to 
prevent them coming in contact with cable 
or drop wires. Accidental contact with 
light wires causes more trouble today in 
the average exchange than lightning. 

Tree Clearance. 

Trees should be pruned and all limbs 
found rubbing the lead sheath removed if 
possible. Where bothersome limbs can- 
not be removed, the cable should be ade- 
quately protected by a suitable guard or 
some other effective means. Drop wires 
should also be cleared of all tree 
branches; work performed in this con- 
nection will pay big. dividends. If trees 
cannot be trimmed to clear drops, then 
drops should be rerouted to clear the trees. 
Fixtures, which can now be obtained for 
attaching drop wires to the messenger in 
the center of the span, will be found quite 
useful for this purpose. 

Insulated splices in cable should be in- 
spected to make sure they are safe and not 
a potential case of trouble. Cable rings 
should be kept spaced properly, for a few 
misplaced rings will cause the cable to sag 
and form a loop which will absorb vibra- 
tion and in time cause the cable to crack. 
Cable should also be inspected for ring 
cuts. If any evidence of them is found, 
necessary remedial action should be taken. 

During the past few years some com- 
panies have, in the interest of economy, 
caused drop wire to be strung past cable 
terminals on account of their being filled 
to capacity. Such cases should be consid- 
ered on their respective merits, and in some 
cases it may be advisable to install a new 
terminal. Cable terminals, like everything 
else right now, can be purchased at rock- 
bottom prices. 

Poles of which we may be in doubt 
should be tested and defective ones either 
replaced or stubbed. While it is always 
desirable to replace defective poles with 
new ones, it is believed that stubbing is 
often justified, especially during a time like 
the present. Stubbing clamps make the 
job easier and much better than with the 
old wrapped wire method. 

In one case recently, an old lead was 
about on its last pegs and the operating 
company did not feel able to rebuild it 
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So new corners were built, new 
poles set over highways and railroad cross- 
ings and temporary repairs made to the rest 
of the line. Later when times get better, 
the remainder of the poles can be replaced, 
crossarms changed, and the work per- 
formed at this time will not be lost. The 
amount spent now is not excessive, but it 
does insure that the old lead will give good 
service until such time as complete re- 
building is possible. 


entirely. 


The installation of storm guys at regu- 
iar intervals often proves a great help in 
prolonging the life of an old pole line. On 
work of this nature an effort should be 
made to locate anchors so that they can be 
re-used for storm guys on the new lead 
after rebuilding. 

It may prove economical to make a com- 
plete substation inspection and repair all 
defects which would eventually cause 
trouble. The theory is that all defects can 
be cleared collectively much cheaper than 
they can be one at a time over an extended 
period of time; also the prevention of 
trouble is always beneficial from a stand- 
point of good service. 

This inspection should cover replace- 
ment of noisy cords, broken mouthpieces 
and cracked receiver shells and caps. Bells 
should be tested and adjusted, if necessary, 
and transmission checked. House wire 
should be tacked up if found loose, and 
proper protection provided where it passes 
through floors. Protectors and ground con- 
nections should be carefully inspected on 
all exposed stations. 

One company had a quantity of old tele- 
phones in its storeroom which it consid- 
ered obsolete, but too good to throw away. 


TELEPHONY 


The manufacturer was consulted, and it 
was learned that by spending a few dol- 
lars on each set, the necessary repairs could 
be made and a few parts changed to con- 
vert them into modern instruments. Two 
samples were shipped to the manufacturer, 
and they came back looking and performing 
like new instruments; so the entire lot was 
shipped in for similar rebuilding. This 
made it possible to retire from service a 
bunch of wornout instruments, which were 
causing excessive trouble and expensive 
maintenance, at a very low cost. 

The depression probably made this pos- 
sible for, under normal conditions, the 
manufacturer would in all probability not 
have been able to make these changes and 
repairs at such low cost, due to the fact 
that his factory would have been crowded 
with regular work. Companies which spe- 
cialize in rebuilt telephone apparatus can 
often do work of this nature at an advan- 
tage to the operating company. 

When making replacements, extensions 
or changes to cable plant where cost is a 
primary consideration, the use of tape- 
armored cable presents many advantages 
which should not be ignored. Again the 
present low cost of such cable makes this 
an added inducement. 

The practices advocated here may not 
seem worthwhile for those who are mak- 
ing a supreme effort at “getting by” with- 
out spending any money until revenues are 
again restored. We believe it is cheaper to 
keep a plant in a fair condition at all times 
rather than permit it to reach a stage of 
depreciation, which makes rebuilding neces- 
sary—and that this is true even in times 
of the most depressing depression. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Routine for Handling a Call When the Called Station or Party 
Requests the Operator to Charge the Call to the Called Sta- 
tion—Procedure for Making a Report Charge Collect—No. 100 


By Mrs. MayMeE WorkKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Last week we learned how to proceed 
when the calling party requested the op- 
erator to make a call collect at the finish 
of conversation. This week we will learn 
what to do when the called station or 
party requests the operator to have the 
call charged to the called station; also how 
to make a report charge collect. 

If the called station or party says, for 
example, “Operator, I want to pay for 
this call,” say, “I will call you.” If the 
calling party is holding the line, dismiss 
him by saying: “I am sorry, there will 
be a slight delay on your call. I will call 
you.” Enter “col” in the “collect” space, 
again reach the TTC or ringdown opera- 
tor, and pass the call as a collect call. 

When the called station answers, an- 
nounce the call as a collect call in the 
usual way. Then reach the calling sta- 


tion and tell the calling party that the 
called station or party will pay for the 
call. Enter “yes” in the “accepted” space 
on the ticket. In addition, if the call 
otherwise would be a station-to-station 
call and the day station-to-station rate is 
less than 20 cents, print “P” in the called 
“person” space; or if it is 20 cents, enter 
25(5) on the back of the ticket in the 
lower right-hand corner. 

If the called station or party tells the 
operator he wishes to pay for the call, 
after conversation has taken place, proceed 
in general as outlined in the foregoing. 
In addition, determine the number of min- 
utes for which charge should be made 
and enter the minutes and the charge on 
the ticket in the proper spaces. 

Enter the name of the calling and called 
places and the prefix of the called num- 
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ber, if any, in full if this has not already 

been done. 

In some cases, the calling party requests 
the operator to make a report charge col- 
lect. Accept the request but never try 
to secure the acceptance of a report charge 
by the called station unless the calling 
party specifically requests you to do so. 

When you receive a request to reverse 
a report charge on a call, accept the re- 
quest and enter “R col” in the “special in- 
struction” space on the ticket. Make no 
exception to this rule even if the called 
station has previously refused to agree to 
the reversal of the message charge. 

If you receive the request before you 
have reached the called station, pass the 
call in accordance with the instruction for 
passing collect calls. Ther? ask the called 
station to accept the report charge at the 
time you receive a chargeable report; or 
if the chargeable report relates to the call- 
ing station or party, at the time you notify 
the called station of the status of the call. 

If you receive the request when you 
give the report to the calling station, and 
the called station is holding the line, say 
to the calling party: “I will call you.” 
Then say to the called station, “Will you 
hang up, please? I will call you.” Reach 
the called station as on a collect call, ask 
the called station to accept the report 
charge, and otherwise notify him of the 
disposition of the call. However, if you 
have already checked the class of sta- 
tion on the call, at once ask the called sta- 
tion to accept the report charge. 

If the called station accepts the rever- 
sal of the report charge, enter “yes” in 
the “accepted” space and enter the name 
of the calling and the called places and 
the prefix of the called number, if any, 
in full if this has not already been done. 

If the called station refuses to accept 
the reversal of the report charge, enter 
“no” in the “accepted” space, draw a line 
through the entry “R col” in the “special 
instruction” space and tell the calling 
party that the called station will not ac- 
cept the reversal of the report charge. 
Release the calling line and file the ticket. 

Understand that the report charge will 
be charged to the calling station. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. In a small office where operators fin- 
ish the tickets, is it necessary to en- 
ter routing, rate and report charge. 
if any, on a ticket? 

2. Why is it desirable to have the call- 
ing party hear the OTC operator when 
she deals with the called station? 

3. What is gained by not challenging on 
“inward” connections? 

4. Do we show more than one report on 
the face of the ticket? 

5. Is there a report charge on a call 
when the operator reports “ready” and 
the calling party claims, “not swfficient 
funds” and cancels the call? 

For answers to these questions from rea! 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 24. 
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Telephone News From Great Britain 


“Common Control” Type of Equipment—Annual Financial Report for Great 
Britain Encouraging: Net Gain Shown in Number of Stations and in Revenue 
Despite Storm Damage—Publicity Carried on by Post Office—News Items 


By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


The technique of telephone communica- 
tion never recedes and never stands still. 
There is always in evidence a tendency to 
improve and to approach nearer to perfec- 
tion, whether it be in the direction of 
wider facilities or of better service or of 
more “fool-proof” and more rapid ma- 
chinery. 

Hard on the heels of the “by-path” sys- 
tem, dealt with in TELEPHONY of March 
25, comes the “common control” type of 
automatic exchange equipment. This has 
been installed for the British Post Office 
on an experimental basis throughout the 
Wigan exchange area and will very shortly 
be tested out simultaneously under service 
conditions in an exchange in the London 
area. 

“Common Control” System. 

As in the case of the “by-path” system, 
the chief claim put forward by its spon- 
sors for the “common control” system is 
that it effects considerable economies in 
capital cost, maintenance, and in exchange 
floor space, without any sacrifice of the 
factor most essential of all in telephone 
business, efficiency. 

If this claim is established, it follows 
as a corollary that for an exchange of 
given capacity—in the case under notice 
the building is designed to meet present 
and future telephone requirements in the 
Wigan area for many years to come—less 
apparatus than before will be required, 
which means that less expenditure will be 
required to provide a given amount. of 
exchange equipment. 

The “common control” system effects a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
components hitherto associated with each 
unit of mechanism assigned to each in- 
dividual subscriber or line. 
Nary automatic 


In the ordi- 
system, each individual 
subscriber’s line was allotted at the ex- 
change a certain amount of equipment per- 
forming non-numerical functions; under 
“common control” there is a grouping of 
this apparatus to be used only when sub- 
scribers are making calls. 

Subscribers’ lines are arranged in groups 
of 200, each of which is served by a com- 
mon group of from 15 to 25 “finders,” 
according to the traffic. When several 
subscribers of the 200 group lift their re- 
ceivers simultaneously for the purpose of 
dialing a number, three “finders” auto- 
maticaily come into action and start to 
hunt for the calling lines. 

As soon as these are found, they are at 
once extended to the next switches in the 
series, dialing tone being signalled to the 


caller to indicate that the mechanism is 
all set for him to proceed with the dial- 
ing of the number he requires. 


Annual Financial Report. 

The Post Office, owing to the widespread 
nature of its activities is a sensitive ba- 
rometer of business. The financial results 
of 12 months’ working, ending March 31, 
are distinctively encouraging. Analysis of 
the results of the three trading branches 
of the Post Office—postal services, tele- 
graphs and telephones 
plus of £10,870,000. 

The revenue of the telephones has in- 
creased considerably during the year, and 
a profit of £500,000 is shown, after pay- 
ing all overhead charges, maintenance, de- 
preciation, pensions and interest on capi- 
tal. Although the number of world sub- 
scribers decreased by 


shows a net sur- 





some two million 
during the last year, Great Britain shows 
a net gain of 65,577 telephone users. The 
Postmaster General, therefore, had every 
reason to describe this result as being “very 
satisfactory in the light of the severe de- 
pression which has prevailed during the 
year.” 

The steady increase in the use of tele- 
phones in this country is largely due to 
the nation-wide publicity campaign which 
has for some time been carried on by the 
Post Office with a view to popularizing 
There is still, how- 
ever, plenty of room for improvement in 
this department, Great Britain being well 
behind several other countries as regards 
the number of telephones per head of the 
population. 


the telephone service. 


Costly Storm Damage. 

The financial results of the Post Office 
are even more remarkable in view of the 
fact that towards the close of the last 
financial year it suffered 
owing to damage to its equipment from 
storms. More extensive damage to its 
overhead lines was heavy 
weather than has been sustained in any 


heavy losses, 


caused by 


year since 1916. 

A blizzard in February resulted in the 
breaking of 1,585 poles and in the collapse 
or deflection of 14,380 poles; 5,080 junction 
and trunk lines were interrupted, 44,220 
subscribers’ lines were broken and 460 
exchanges isolated. So widespread was 
the damage that it was necessary to pro- 
vide emergency wireless installations to 
give connection with Milford Haven and 
Tenby, but whereas, in 1916, many impor- 
tant towns were cut off for several days, 
this year only the two mentioned and 
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Whitby were isolated for any length of 
time. 

Intensive efforts on the part of the en- 
gineering staff made it possible to restore 
a limited working to all other centers af- 
fected within a very short time. 
tensive network of 


The ex- 
underground cables 
that has been installed since the war, has 
now very largely eliminated the danger 
of any widespread interruption of com- 
munication between important centers. 

The cost of this blizzard to the Post 
Office for repairs was over £200,000, but 
in some cases the opportunity was taken 
to replace overhead routes where poles 
had been damaged by underground cables, 
the cost of substitution being additional to 
the sum mentioned. 


Extension of Radio-Telephone Service. 

Telephonic service was opened up on 
April 7 between London and Palestine. 
Three cities, Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa 
are now in telephonic communication with 
the rest of the world. Calls to Palestine 
from the United States pass over the reg- 
ular transatlantic channels to London. 
From London to Cairo conversation is di- 
rected over short-wave voice paths, and 
thence to the three Palestine centers via 
telephone land lines. The total distance 
from London to Jerusalem is approximate- 
ly 2,450 miles, and the charge for a three- 
minute call is £3.18.0. 

With the opening of the new radio- 
telephone service between England and 
India on May 1, the final Empire link will 
have been made. It will be opened by con- 
versations between the Secretary of State 
for India, the High Commissioner, and 
the Postmaster-General in London, and 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bom- 
bay. As a result of this extension, over 
33,000,000 of the world’s 35,000,000 sub- 
scribers will be linked up. 

Every precaution has been taken that 
the service shall be efficient. During the 
past month, test calls have been regularly 
made, both to test the working of the line 
and to ensure that the operators at each 
end are fully practiced in dealing with this 
type of call. To secure effective working 
between Bombay and the rest of India, the 
lines between Bombay and Poona have re- 
cently been overhauled. Indian operators 
who have been specially trained in dealing 
with overseas calls are now in charge. 

The service will only operate between 
10 a. m. and 2 p. m. (G. M. T.) for the 
time being, since these hours are the most 
favorable from the point of view of inter- 
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ference by atmospherics. The charge will 
be Rs. 80 or £6 for three minutes and 
Rs. 30 or £2 for each additional minute. 
If a personal call is made and the person 
nominated cannot be found, a charge of 
only 12s. will be made. 


Hand Microphone Instruments. 

On April 1, the charge for hand micro- 
phone instruments was reduced. Formerly 
an additional charge of 2s. a quarter was 
made, but new renters will have the op- 
tion of making a lump sum payment of 
£1 or six quarterly payments of 4s., after 
which no further additional charge will 
be made. Subscribers who already have 
this type of instrument installed will be re- 
lieved from their present supplementary 
charges as soon as the total of their pay- 
ments for complete calendar quarters 
amounts to 24s. The charge of £2 for 
the colored instruments remains unaltered. 

Already a large number of subscribers 
have taken this opportunity to change over 
from the old “candlestick” pattern; the 
majority preferring to pay the lump sum 


TELEPHONY 


of £1 to the alternative of paying a rental 
for six quarters. 


Telephones in Schools. 

A special feature of the publicity cam- 
paign carried on by the Post Office to 
develop the telephone service is the atten- 
tion it pays to the younger generation. 
Last year several telephone exhibitions 
were held in various parts of the country 
for the benefit of school children with 
considerable success. The attendance at 
an exhibition held at South Kensington 
reached the record figure of 350,000. 

The Postmaster General has lately men- 
tioned an experiment which is about to be 
made in an effort to make the children of 
this country still more telephone-conscious. 
With the cooperation of the board of edu- 
cation, instruction in the use of the tele- 
phone and its working is to be given in 
selected schools in various sections. 

Model telephone sets for demonstration 
purposes will be lent, in order that prac- 
tical tuition may be given. It is hoped 
that in addition to creating a future de- 
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mand for the telephone, a present demand 
may also be created by the education of 
parents in the value of the telephone 
through their children. 


Extension of Post Office Publicity. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, the Postmaster 
General, speaking recently at a dinner, said 
that the results of the publicity campaign 
carried on during the past 15 months on 
behalf of the telephone service had been so 
satisfactory that it had been decided to 
extend it to other Post Office services. 

One of the most significant results ob- 
tained was that a number of people in 
walks of life not hitherto attracted to the 
use of the telephone were now becoming 
subscribers. All types of propaganda had 
been used—direct mail, posters and news- 
paper advertisements. 

The latest development was the making 
of films depicting the telephone service 
and its uses. Finally there was the trained 
force of some 800 salesmen upon whom 
rested the major responsibility for the 
development of the telephone service. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





There Are Good Foremen, Easy 
Going Ones and Big-Shot Bosses. 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! Wa’al how be things 
goin’ on this fine May mornin’? It’s morn- 
ings like these that sorta makes a feller 
glad he’s living. An’ I’ve found out that 
when a feller is glad he’s livin’ he’s gonna 
do his level best to keep on a’ livin’ an’ 
take it from me, buddies, when you want to 
keep on livin’ you’ve got to let safety help 
you. 

Today, I’m gonna pour out a bit of ad- 
vice to you fellers who happen to be fore- 
men, but I want everyone of you to catch 
onto it for, who knows, all of you may be 
foremen some day ; and when you're a fore- 
man you’ve got to know how to manage 
men. 

Last week I happened to be talkin’ to an 
old telephone worker, who told me _ that 
durin’ his many years of service he had run 
into many different kinds of foremen. He 
divided them into three groups, and I think 
his classifications are perty nigh correct. 

In the first group he put the foremen 
whom he regarded as the best. Foremen 
who know their work from A-to-Z, work 
with their men and recognize their ability, 
correct their errors by teaching them the 
correct way of performing their jobs, and 
who encourage the men to take pride in 
their work and to practice safety at all 
times, were classed as A-1 bosses. 

In the second group he put the easy-going 
foremen; men who were good fellows but 
who absolutely could not manage the men 
under them. Men working under such fore- 


men never knew when they were doing 
their job correctly, for their foremen would 
not tell them about their errors. 


In the third group he put the foremen, 
whom we have all seen—the bullish, com- 
manding, “I-know-it-all’’ type of boss who 
can cause the men under him to lose interest 
in their work, and to put out just enuf 
work to get by. Such foremen, who let 
the world know that, “I am the boss; my 
men do as I say or else—!” can wreck the 
morale of any crew. 

How many different types of foremen 
have you known? If you’ve been in the 
game for a long while you’ve probably met 
up with all these. If you’ve met all three, 
you have probably liked and worked hard 
for those who belong to the first group; 
worked around in a circle makin’ no head- 
way for those in group two; and hated the 
ones who belong in group three. 

In my opinion, when a company promotes 
a man to foreman, it should make sure that 
the man thoroughly knows all details of the 
job and is able to efficiently teach his men 
the approved methods of performing every 
portion of their work; who will cooperate 
and work with his men, and be a boss to 
whom his men will turn for advice and 
help; who will encourage pride and self- 
respect, and give each man a fair chance 
to work himself up; who will analyze each 
job, pick out the hazardous points and ex- 
plain these points to his men; and who 
can teach men to work safely. 

And there, buddies, summed up in my 
words are the requirements which I think 


every foreman should be able to fulfill. 


How do you line up? Could you manage 
men so that they would like to work for 
you or would you make them hate you? 


Now, how about some signals? So long 
as we're on the subject of foremen, the 
signals are all gonna be on that subject: 


Be sure that all of your instructions are 
clearly understood. Many a job has 
been ruined and many an accident has 
happened simply because a man failed 
to understand the instructions. 

Encourage your men to study and learn 
everything they can about their work. 


Always select the safest men for the 
most hazardous jobs. 


Remember every man has feelings which 
can be hurt. Be considerate of each. 

Every time a foreman shows partiality 
to one of his men, the morale of the 
group suffers. Always treat every 
man the same. 

Always maintain a cheerful disposition. 
A cheerful “Good morning” to your 
men is more effective than a grouchy 
“Let’s get going!” 

Let your men make suggestions. If 
they’re good, use them. If they cannot 
be used, explain “why” to the man. 


Be sure that your criticisms are given 
in a helpful tone of voice. Let the 
man know that you’re trying to help. 

On the work which your men put out 
depends your future success. If you 
allow your men to put out poor jobs, 

* you'll suffer more than the men. 

Study the men under you. If they have 
bad habits, encourage them to get rid 
of them. Men of good character are 
the best workers. 

Supervise all work to prevent accidents. 
Keep safety alive in each man’s mind. 
Make him proud of his no-accident 
record! 
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May 27, 1933. 


Study the signals carefully, buddies, and 
you'll benefit from them. 

Vacation time is just aroun’ the corner, 
an’ right now I want to encourage all of 
you to get out, forget about work and see 
some of the country. Rest and relax for a 
couple of weeks. But while you’re out 
havin’ the time of your life be careful. 

Watch what you eat and where you eat it. 
Watch the water you drink. Let old wells 
alone. Drink only pure water. If you 
swim, an’ it’s sure good for you, be careful. 
When you're driving on strange roads, an’ 
also on familiar roads, drive safely. In 
other words have a good time but be care- 
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ful. Thousands of vacationists are killed 
yearly. 

Guess I'll amble along. Until next Sat- 
urday, remember: “Old Man Accident will 
get you if you don’t watch out!” 





New Telephone Building in Bu- 
charest, Rumania, Opened. 
Bucharest’s tallest building, a ten-story 
structure forming the headquarters of the 
Rumanian Telephone Co., was officially 
opened on April 24 in the presence of King 

Carol and ministers of his Cabinet. 
The company took over the government 
telephone service two years ago, and great 


oe 
wn 


progress has been made in modernizing and 
expanding the system. Work on the auto- 
matization of the service is well in hand, 
and, with the introduction of additional 
circuits and improved operating methods, 
the internal and international long distance 
services have considerably improved. 
Before the transfer, 
phone communication was limited to the 
neighboring countries of Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria. Today Rumania can 
telephone to practically all European coun- 
tries, as well as to the U. S. A., Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Australia, South Africa, 
Egypt, Java, Sumatra, and to ships at sea. 


international tele- 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





Merchants of Aberdeen, S. D., 


Conduct Campaign for Business. 
Business men of Aberdeen, S. D., recently 

put on a campaign with a view to stimu- 

lating the sale of building materials and 
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One of the Placards Displayed in the Booth 
of the Dakota Central Telephone Co. Dur- 
ing the Campaign. 


reating work for building tradesmen. Sev- 

eral business men maintained booths dur- 
ing the show, displaying their merchandise. 
An accompanying illustration shows the 
attractive booth of the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co., displaying old and new 
types of telephone sets and the first switch- 
board installed at Aberdeen. Another illus- 
tration shows one of the placards displayed 
ir the booth. 

Che register showed that over 20,000 peo- 
ple visited the show and the displays, which 
gave each merchant an opportunity to con- 
tact a large number of people. The exhibits 
of the business located in a 


men were 


vacant store. The slogan of the campaign 
was, “Renovize Aberdeen,” and residents of 
the city entered enthusiastically into the 
spirit of the movement to “end the 
depression.” 

In opening the campaign, Mayor I. M. 
Douglas urged the citizens to cooperate to 
the fullest extent and to dispel all fear by 
buying freely in these times of low prices. 
He pointed out that the success of the 
project rested in the hands of the pecple 
themselves. 

The “Renovize Aberdeen” program was 
designed to promote the repair, remodeling 
and modernization of homes and business 
property at lower costs to provide employ- 
ment and stimulate business. Registered 
workers, all local citizens, canvassed the 
city to interview property owners concern- 
ing possible work that might be needed. 

Those sponsoring the campaign stated 
that the project was meant to create jobs, 
both large and small, for the benefit of 


property owners as well as local unem- 


ployed craftsmen and common laborers in 
need of work. 

At the attractive booth of the Dakota 
Central company, a great deal of interest 
was shown by visitors in the telephone in- 
dustry and many questions were asked. 


Fewer Telephones Used by Bel- 
gians Last Year. 

There were 226,209 telephones in Bel- 
gium at the end of January, compared with 
227,320 at the same time last year, accord- 
ing to a recent report from Brussels. This 
is said to be the first year since 1920 to 
show a decline. The department of tele- 
graphs, telephone and wireless showed a 
deficit of $400,000. 





Manager Takes Licking But Gets 
Favorable Court Decision. 
John A. Norsen, manager of the Lake 
Valley Cooperative Co., Wheaton, Minn., 
who was 76 years old in April, says he has 
proved that telephones are not the property 








YOU CAN HAVE AN 
EXTENSION TELEPHONE 
IN YOUR HOME FOR 
LESS THAN 


PER DAY 





Booth of Dakota Central Telephone Co., Displaying Old and New Types of Telephone 
Sets and the First Switchboard Used at Aberdeen, S. D., During the Recent Campaign 
by Business Men in Aberdeen. 
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of subscribers but had to take the first 
licking in more than 65 years to do it. Mr. 
Norsen reports the story as follows: 

Joe Graham changed residences the past 
winter. He took the telephone from the 
residence he had occupied and moved it to 
his new place of abode. 

Mr. Norsen went to Graham’s new home 
to get the telephone, alleging that it was 
the property of the company. As he sought 
to enter the house, Mr. Graham called to 
his wife not to let him enter. Manager 
Norsen thought he was joking but found 
his way barred. He took hold of Mrs. 
Graham to pass into the house but she 
told him to keep out. 

Seeing that he was refused entrance to 
the house, Mr. Norsen started for his car. 
Mrs. Graham picked up a stick and hit 
him four times on the back so hard that 
his shoulder was black and blue for several 
days. 

Attorneys were called on and issued pa- 
pers to the sheriff who went out and got 
the telephone. When the case came up for 
trial in court the defendant put in no 
defense, so judgment was offered the tele- 
phone company; but because of the finan- 
cial condition of the defendant no judg- 
ment was taken. 

“The telephone actually belongs to the 
company and no person can take it from 
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Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments. 


Signs of improving conditions in general 
business should induce telephone companies 
to get busy on repair work and replace- 
ments of depreciated plant. If every prop- 
erty owner kept his own front yard “slicked 
up,” we would all live in the City Beautiful. 
Everybody should do his share. 


* *K * 


According to the latest Illinois Telephone 
Association bulletin, a net gain of 186 sta- 
tions is reported by the Illinois Southeast- 
ern Telephone Co., Mattoon, and its affili- 
ated companies in the month and a half 
ending May 15. Twenty-one out of 31 ex- 
changes show net gains. Advertising and a 
little extra effort helped to bring these 


results. 
* * x 


The Chicago telephone case ran ten years 
before the federal district court decided for 
the company. Now the Chicago city coun- 
cil instructs its attorneys to carry the case 


to the United States Supreme Court for 
another legal marathon. Talk about your 
Century of Progress! 
* ok Ok 

Business observers are studying telephone 
traffic closely as a significant sign of in- 
dustrial improvement, the rise and fall of 
telephone calls being considered an accurate 
barometer of conditions. In Chicago, calls 
have been increasing the last six weeks. 
Also the number of long distance calls has 


increased. 
* * * 


President W. Roy McCanne, of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Co., was one of the witnesses in the 
attorney general’s investigation of curb ex- 
change activities at New York. Mr. Me- 
Canne testified that stock of his company 
had been traded in among unlisted securities 
without his knowledge and over his vigor- 
ous protests. 








the wall, even if he does hold stock in the 
company,” says Mr. Norsen in a newspaper 
interview, “and anyone removing or tam- 
pering with the company’s property will 
be prosecuted.” 














others, depending upon our thoughts. 


that we shall share them. 


THOUGHTS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Our mind is our kingdom, our jail, or a tumbledown shack. Our lives are 
shaped by thoughts—our own and those of others; harmonious and combative 
thoughts. We have it in our power to make or break a day for ourselves and 


The books of good authors are a phalanx of thoughts, especially those of 
the best old writers such as Charles Dickens. What a variety of thoughts he 
expresses through his delineation of character. 
that express harmful or dangerous thoughts, if we choose, but it is not so easy 
to avoid folks who harbor such thoughts because they usually are determined 


Into the army of thoughts all about us, we project our own. 


We can avoid reading books 


Some of 








these are the enemies of good, helpful thoughts. And what trouble, sorrow, dis- 
appointment, and unhappiness they cause! How we should regret any of these 
enemy thoughts we permit ourselves to express through word and deed. Some 
of these enemies to right thinking are thoughts of anger, fear, egotism, preju- 
dice and jealousy. If we allow ourselves to house and entertain such enemies, 
they will prove to be our own enemies as well as harm folks with whom we 
come in contact. 

Some folks are hospitably-minded and others are not. Those who are not 
refuse to entertain any idea or suggestion that conflicts with their own, no 
matter how much better it may be than theirs. They either push it from the 
door of their mind, or if forced to entertain it, they do so very unwillingly and, 
therefore, learn little beyond what they think. 

There are viewpoint-givers and viewpoint-givers-and-takers among the 
folks we meet. The first named try to impress their point of view upon us, but 
close the door of their mind to our viewpoint. The second give and take, mak- 
ing their own viewpoint broader, and thus become temples of learning. 

The sum total of our mind growth can be measured by the forces of what 
we give and take in thought. “As a man thinketh, so is he.” 




















Some Telephone Things I Didn't 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL. 


That the telephone is insurance which 
covers both your home and your business. 


That the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. finished the year 1932 with 
a loss from regular operations of 120,594 
telephones. 

That an earth anchor is now available 
which is expanded by turning the anchor 
rod. 

That on some modern transmitters the 
breath of the user is excluded from the 
aluminum diaphragm by a flexible mem- 
brane. 

That the word ‘“Wamcats” means Wash- 
ington Alaska Military Cable & Telegraph 
System. 

That 10,000-pound messenger _ strand 
should be pulled to a_ tension of 4,300 
pounds at 20° F., but only 2,900 pounds 
at 120° F. 

That in some international settlements 
the dial eliminates the necessity of all local 
operators speaking four or more different 
languages. 

That the full-feature type of cord circuit 
leaves very little to the thought and discre- 
tion of the operator, beyond the insertion 
of the plug and the correct location of the 
line called. 

That in some of the early type switch- 
boards the plugs were arranged in an in- 
verted shelf near the top of the section and 
pointed down. The cords were pulled down 
like a window shade and pulled up again 
when released. 

That telephone company officials at 
Delta, Colo., are planning upon using scare- 
crows on their telephone lines. In the Gun- 
nison valley so many blackbirds alighted 
on the telephone wire that it broke. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Teiephone Hearings 


Bay State Legislature Frowns on 
Special Telephone Inquiry. 

By vote of 100 to 94 the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives has referred to 
the next legislative session the resolve of 
Representative McDonald of Chelsea for 
an investigation of telephone rates over the 
heads of the Department of Public Utilities, 
concurring with a recent recommendation 
of the ways and means committee. 

Before the vote was taken Representative 
Baker of Newton pointed out that the utili- 
ties commission has full power to regulate 
rates; that the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s income had fallen off over 
$5,000,000 in 1932 as compared with 1931; 
and stressed the fact that if the company 
should fail to earn a 6 per cent return, its 
securities cease to be a legal investment for 
Massachusetts savings banks. 

Representative Sullivan of Charlestown 
charged that the company was “making 
huge profits and abusing its monopolistic 
powers.” There has been little evidence of 
late in legislative circles of Massachusetts 
of any disposition to undertake utility rate 
inquiries in place of assigning such tasks 
to the state commission, and the feeling is 
growing around the state house that many 
of these attacks by legislative bills are 
engineered mainly for political purposes. 


Minnesota Commission Against 
Tri-State Sale; Rate Reductions. 
On May 12 the Minnesota Railroad & 

Warehouse Commission took a two-to-one 
stand against the proposed merger of the 
properties of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. with those of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., unless a 16 per 
cent reduction in rates is made on all Bell 
exchanges in Minnesota, small switching 
charge reduced, and the 10-cent toll charge 
eliminated between St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. 

The order was signed by Commissioners 
C. J. Laurisch and Knud Wefald, with 
Commissioner Frank W. Matson dissent- 
ing. The decision reversed an order of the 
commission of July 21, 1931, approving the 
proposed sale. 

The commission disapproved the property 
transfer proposal, stating that it is against 
the public interest unless the Northwestern 
Bell company will file the following sched- 
ule of rates to be approved by the com- 
mission: 

Reduction of rental rates in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis 16 per cent. 

Elimination of the intercity 10-cent toll 
charge on confirmation of the proposed 
merger. 

Reduction of all existing rental rates of 


the Northwestern Bell company exchanges 
by 16 per cent. 

Reduction of all existing “installation and 
move” charges in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to $1 and to 50 cents in all of its other ex- 
changes throughout the state. 


Reduction of farm line rural switching 
charges throughout the exchanges of the 
Northwestern Bell company to a maximum 
of 30 cents a month. 


Despite an opinion of Harry H. Peter- 
son, attorney general, that the commission 
cculd not reverse its previous stand, the 
action was taken on the strength of an opin- 
ion by Henry N. Benson, former attorney 
general, that the previous order could be 
set aside, assuming that the stock had not 
been transferred to the Northwestern Bell 
company. 

Commissioner Matson, in dissenting, 
pointed out that he believes that a volun- 
tary reduction in rates of $500,000 annually 
in the Twin Cities would be the saving to 
subscribers if the merger is consummated. 

“No facts have been presented to the 
commission which would justify the change 
of attitude,” he said. “It is my belief that 


the delay which has already occurred in- 


transferring this stock has cost telephone 
users many thousands of dollars. For this 
commission to now oppose this sale will 
release the company from its agreement to 
reduce the rates on acquiring the stock and 
thus penalize the subscribers many thou- 
sands of dollars more without any com- 
pensating advantage. 

“To throw away at this time the volun- 
tary concession offered by the company is 
not, in my judgment, in public interest. 
Therefore I dissent.” 

Summarized, the objections to the con- 
solidation as contained in the majority com- 
mission order are: 

A comparison of the costs of service in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis shows no bene- 
fit to be derived by St. Paul through a 
change in stock ownership and control. The 
average cost per station per year is greater 
in Minneapolis by $3.54 than in St. Paul. 

The added construction cost estimated for 
the near future is $22,000,000, which would 
bring the total gross investment to $58,- 
965,491. This increased investment would 
effect an additional yearly cost to each sta- 
tion of $12.70 and thus prevent any possible 
reduction in rates. If any economy has 
been effected in the change in many ex- 
changes from manual to automatic opera- 
tion, it has been more than offset by in- 
creases in other classes of expense. 

No benefit has accrued to the public thus 
far from the expenditures for plant addi- 
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tions and none is expected to accrue from 
the proposed $22,000,000 investment. 


It is logical to assume that if the two 
properties were consolidated, the St. Paul 
operating cost would be increased to the 
Minneapolis level. If it is raised to the 
Minneapolis level this would mean an in- 
crease in annual service costs of $255,928 
in St. Paul. Equally gocd service as that 
given in Minneapolis is now rendered by 
the Tri-State company at a substantially 
lower cost. 


The price of $19,510,101 for 99,198 no 
par value shares of the Tri-State company 
is $13,382,703 in excess of the equity of 
the Tri-State company. This loss will be 
absorbed out of the Northwestern Bell sur- 
plus fund of $9,403,497 and the surplus 
fund of the Tri-State company of $2,910,- 
534. Such surplus is the excess profit ac- 
cumulated by the companies over and above 
the reasonable return and the operating ex- 
penses. 


If the Northwestern Bell company is able 
to absorb this loss, it is able to reduce the 
switching charges on farm lines and effect 
a reduction of rental rates throughout the 
state, at least during this period of the de- 
pression. 


Warren, Ohio, Company in Re- 
ceivership; Rate Case Delayed. 
The Warren Telephone Co., Warren, 

Ohio, was thrown into receivership on May 

5 on a petition filed in Trumbull County 

Common Pleas Court by N. A. Wolcott, 

president of the Warren Chamber of Com- 

merce, to protect subscribers on refund of 
excess rates collected for three years and 
te protect the service and plant, city and 
chamber officials declared. Robert R. Mc- 

Kinniss, auditor, was named as receiver by 

Judge L. B. Griffith. Bond of $25,000 was 

furnished. 

The petition, charging that holding com- 
panies were withdrawing large sums of 
money from the company, asked that a re- 
ceiver be appointed without notice to the 
defendant. 

The petition declared the Warren & Niles 
Telephone Co. for years prior to 1928 gave 
satisfactory service at lower rates than now 
prevail and made a profit; that on its sale, 
four companies were established, three of 
them holding companies, with non-resident 
officers ; that they drew large salaries, un- 
earned dividends and payment for services 
“wholly unjustified or greatly in excess of 
value.” 

The petition declares that an attitude of 
“domination and antagonism in negotiations 
and public statement has engendered ill will 
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and alienated good will” to cause many 
telephone removals and threats of other 
subscribers to remove telephones. 

The company now has about 7,000 sub- 
scribers. In 1928 it had 9,000. 

The petition says: “For a long time a 
system of diverting and concealing assets 
outside of Ohio has been pursued, taking 
money from operating revenues of the 
Warren Telephone Co.” 

The receivership was asked on the addi- 
tional ground that if “such practice is con- 
tinued, it will render the company unable to 
refund excess rate collections and meet its 
operating expenses.” 

The telephone company at Columbus on 
May 5 offered to settle the battle for re- 
funds of excess rates by paying $85,000. 
The company at first offered $75,000 to 
settle and the city demanded $100,000. 

The city has won a decision denying ap- 
proval of a rate increase put into effect 
November 1, 1928. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
ordered a refund to subscribers covering 
the three-year period, to November 1, 1931, 
when rates went to the old level. The re- 
funds amount to $150,000, plus $30,000 in- 
terest. 

The company’s appeal to the federal court 
being heard before a master commissioner 
at Columbus was scheduled to continue to 
the last of this month. A hearing was 
scheduled for May 11 before special master 
in chancery, B. W. Gearheart, but refusal 
of witnesses to testify caused the hearing 
to be postponed to May 22. 

The witnesses, Gustave Hirsch, appraisal 
engineer, and C. B. Russell, accountant, de- 
clined to continue their testimony on the 
ground that the company had failed to 
honor their bills for services. 

James M. Schooler, attorney for the com- 
pany, said he, too, had not been paid, nor 
had he received any information from the 
receiver as to whether he desired him to 
continue the fight against the commission’s 
order reducing rates. 

Special Master Gearheart declined to 
postpone the case, and the witnesses and 
counsel were taken before Federal Judge 
Benson W. Hough, who postponed the hear- 
ing to May 22. 

Interstate Commission Hearing on 
Tri-State Sale to Bell. 

A three-day hearing was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on May 15, 16 and 17 before 
Hasket C. Davis, examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on the ap- 
plication for the proposed merger of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
St. Paul, Minn. and the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. Although efforts were 
made to continue the hearing to another 
date so as to include in the record data 
from the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission relative to its order of May 
12 reversing its previous order approving 
the merger, Examiner Davis closed the 
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hearing. Parties in the case were given 30 
days to file briefs. 

According to the application filed with 
the Interstate commission the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., is to be sold to the Northwestern 
Bell company for $12,544,000. Included in 
addition to the property of the Tri-State 
company is the property of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co. of Aberdeen, S. D. 
The details of the application were given in 
TELEPHONY of April 8. 

C. B. Randall, president of the Tri-State 
company, was present at the hearing. Ar- 
thur E. Nelson of St. Paul and L. E. 
Durham of Chicago represented the Tri- 
State company. The Northwestern Bell 
company was represented by A. J. McBean 
of Omaha and R. H. Strahan of New York. 

Fred Pike represented Attorney General 
of Peterson of Minn. 

Thomas W. Walsh, personal attorney for 
Mayor Mahoney of St. Paul, and Fred A. 
Ossanna, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Citizens League for Public Utilities, cross- 
examined each witness for the company. 

Valuation experts for the Northwestern 
Bell company, including John W. Wopat, 
Chicago consulting engineer, C. L. Swan- 
cutt, A. Baird and F. H. Fair of Omaha, 
on the first day of the hearing on May 15, 
presented reports to substantiate the com- 
pany’s contentions that the figure involved 
is reasonable. Telephone officials contend 
that efficiencies, economies and reductions 
in rates will result from the proposed 
merger. 

Attorneys Walsh and Ossanna_ insisted 
the valution is excessive; that rate reduc- 
ticns should be $530,000 instead of $330,000 
and that a sale at present prices would 
lead eventually to higher instead of lower 
rates. 

When Mr. Swancutt testified as to the 
Northwestern Bell company’s valuation, Mr. 
Walsh drew from him that he had taken 
his figures substantially from the Tri-State 
company, and had not checked them him- 
self. 

Following the first day’s commission 
hearings, appeals were addressed to Gov- 
ernor Olson of Minnesota by Attorneys 
Walsh and Ossanna, to permit the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
reports to be admitted as evidence. They 
appealed to Governor Olson because, they 
said, due to the absence of any official rep- 
resentative of the railroad and warehouse 
commission, the reports of its own officers 
bearing on the case cannot be identified in 
the hearings, and hence are not admissible 
as evidence. 

Approval of the proposed merger was 
urged in a statement filed at the session on 
May 16 by F. A. Pike, deputy attorney gen- 
eral of Minnesota on behalf of Harry H. 
Peterson, Minnesota attorney general. At- 
orney Ossanna, in opposition, characterized 
the Pike statement as a “political document 
for the attorney general.” 
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Mr. Pike not only advocated approval 
of the sale of Tri-State common stock to 
the Northwestern Bell company as the com- 
panies propose, but urged that the merger 
be consummated as quickly as possible. 
This is to be desired, he said, so that re- 
ductions in telephone rates proposed by the 
Northwestern Bell company and additional 
economies for subscribers may be obtained 
without undue delay. 

Mr. Pike quoted from a statement by 
Attorney General Peterson saying the 
merger as such would be beneficial and 
that proposed reductions in price of seven 
million dollars have removed objections. He 
estimates annual rate savings at about half 
a million dollars. 

The company experts continued to pre- 
sent testimony of economies and savings, 
with Thomas W. Walsh and Ossanna cross- 
questioning. 

J. P. Mason, general manager of the 
Northwestern Bell company for the Min- 
nesota area, told Examiner Davis how econ- 
omies would work out to permit such rate 
savings. 

Ruling Attorneys Walsh and Ossanna, 
out of order, Examiner Davis held that 
telephone rate fixing in Minnesota is up 
to the state railroad commission. The rul- 
ing was given when the two declared that 
the Northwestern Bell might raise tele- 
phone rates after the deal was completed. 

“T understand the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission fixes rates and ob- 
viously, therefore, the witness (R. H. Fair, 
plant operating supervisor of the North- 
western Bell) can not tell in advance what 
the commission might do,’ Examiner Has- 
kell Davis ruled. 

Examiner Davis pointed out that he was 
attempting to receive evidence on two points 
only: First, as to proper value of the Tri- 
State common stock; and second, as to 
whether public interest would be served by 
having Northwestern Bell take over this 
stock. 

Attorney Walsh asked regarding what 
would happen to St. Paul central and gen- 
eral telephone offices but received no satis- 
factory reply from the witness. Mr. Fair 
thought there might be fewer central offices 
in St. Paul after ten years and said he 
cculd not tell whether the general office 
would be moved to Minneapolis. 

Senator Shipstead and Representative 
Kvale on May 17 proposed extensions to 
provide admission of Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission reports. 

Senator Shipstead said he was “amazed” 
at the .action of the Minnesota attorney 
general’s office in appearing in favor of 
the merger in opposition to the two to one 
stand of the commission opposing the 
merger unless a 16 per cent reduction in 
telephone rates is granted and other conces- 
sions agreed to by the Northwestern Bell 
company. 

The Minnesota senator said he was also 

(Please turn to page 34.) 
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The Financial Side of Companies 





Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—Bell Companies Losses in Stations and Earnings—Figures From 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Station Losses of Bell 
Growing Smaller. 

The net station loss of the Bell System 
while still of 
shown a substantial slowing up, according 


System 


imposing proportions has 


to reports last week. April net disconnec- 
tions of the system were approximately 
10,000 less than the figure for April, 1932, 
when they amounted to 105,000. 

During the first quarter of this year net 
station loss approximated 340,000 stations 
or a monthly average of 114,000 stations. 

The long lines and toll business of the 
system has shown substantial improvement 
since the end of the banking moratorium. 

The Bell System’s telephone losses were 
at the rate of slightly more than 20,000 
weekly from the beginning of April to the 
second week of May, but noteworthy im- 
provement has occurred in some sections 
and business gains have been reported from 
all parts of the country. 

While reconnections of telephones prob- 
ably will lag as general “business picks up, 
just as telephone connections continued to 
gain well after the depression started, it 


appears probable that the dividend rate 
record of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will remain unbroken. 


January Income of Class A Com- 
panies Decreased 15 Per Cent. 
Reports of 103 class A telephone com- 

panies for the month oi January, 1933, 

recently submitted to the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission, show a total loss in 
telephones of 1,878,276 at the end of the 
month, or a 11.1 per cent decrease, as com- 
pared with January of last year. The 
figures show 15,015,173 telephones in serv- 
ice at the end of January of this year, com- 
pared with 16,893,449 at the 

January, 1932. 

Gross operating revenues for January, 
1933, amounted to $79,726,455 as compared 
with $92,519,739 for the same month of last 
year, a decrease of $12,793,284 or 13.8 per 
cent. 

Gross operating expenses totaled $58,214,- 
911 for January, 1933, as compared with 
$68,036,010 for January, 1932. This is a 
decrease in operating expenses of $9,821,099 


close of 





Items. 


Number of company stations in service 
ye fF Farrer ree ee 
Operating Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues............ 
Public telephone revenues.............. 
Miscellaneous local service revenues.... 
I CE so ieee Sus ead wee pees 
Miscellaneous toll service revenues...... 
Revenues from general services and 
dd EE are eer eee 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.......... 
Uncollectible operating revenues—Dr.... 


Operating revenues 
Operating Expenses: 


Changes in Capital Items: 





—— 


Depreciation and extraordinary retire- 

0 eee ae ere ee $15,457,204 $17,145,609 *$1,688,405 *9.8 
ATL GEROr MeRIMCOCMMMCO. 6 oc ccc cscccccwes 14,719,401 17,188,541 *2,469,140 *14.4 
re 11,502,735 4,910,808 *3,408,073 *22.9 
ee errr er errr 6,338,714 7,548 *1,209,954 *16.0 
General office salaries and expenses..... 4,317,319 4,! *559,216 *11.5 
General services and licenses............ 998,995 7. *179,647 *15.2 
All other operating expenses........... 4,880,545 5, *306,664 *5.9 

CCPRTI CEDOUNOB cose ccicccacess $58,214,911 $68,036,010 $9,821,099 *14.4 

Income Items: 

Net operating revenues...............-+++ $21,511,544 $24,483,729 *$2,972,185 12.1 
Rent from lease of operating property.. $ 586 $ 522 $ 64 12.3 
Rent for lease of operating property.... 9,955 10,550 *595 *5.6 

Net operating income before deducting 

BE antic cccsmetvGdisGesscdeneseweces $21,502,175 $24,473,701 *$2,971,526 *12.1 
CEE OD vncersevntennewaecaecane 7,478,531 7,977,809 *499,278 *6.3 

Net operating IMCOMG. ccc ccccccisecrec $14,023,644 $16,495,892 *$2,472.248 *15.0 

Ratio of expense to revenues, per cent. 73.02 73.54 *0.52 aaa 


Increase in ‘‘Telephone Plant’’.......... $ 2,098,171 $ 9,017,196 
Increase in “Capital Stock’’............ 4,624 10,893 
Increase in “Funded Debt’’............. *1,054,955 *14,450,180 


————-Month of January— ——~ 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 











Ratio, 

1933. 1932. Amount. Pet. 
15,015,173 16,893,449 1,878,276 *11.1 
$52,493,947 $59,204,712 *$6,710,765 *11.3 
3°516.944  3.895/843  *378'899 *9°7 
953.235 1.035.793 #29558 #80 
17,016,488  21.544.237 *4,527°749  *21.0 
2°471.280 2'951,801  *480°521 *16.3 
1:025,988  1.202°318  *176.330 *14.7 
3,349,663 3,596,357  *246,694 *6.9 
1,101,090 911,322 189,768 20.8 
$79,726,455 $92,519,739 *$12,793,284 *13.5 























Comparative Statistics of 103 Class A Companies Compiled from January Reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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or 14.4 per cent. After deducting expenses, 
the net telephone operating revenues 
amounted to $21,511,544 for January of 
this year, compared with $24,483,729 for 
January of last year, or a decrease of 12.1 
per cent. 

Taking into consideration all other items 
of expense, including taxes, the net op- 
erating income for January, 1933, reached 
a total of $14,023,644 as compared with 
$16,495,892 for the corresponding month of 
last year, a decrease of $2,472,248 or 15 
per cent. 

The ratio of expenses to revenues for 
January of this year amounted to 73.02 per 
cent, while that for the corresponding 
month of last year was 73.54 per cent, a 
decrease of .52 per cent. 

After the reports had been filed with the 
Interstate commission, changes made _ in 
capital items were noted as follows: In- 
crease in plant, $2,098,171 for the end of 
January, 1933, as compared with $9,017,196 
for January, 1932; increase in capital stock, 
$4,624 at the end of January of this year, 
as compared with $10,893 at the end of 
January, last year; funded debt was de- 
creased $1,054,955 at the end of January, 
1933, as compared with a decrease of $14,- 
450,180 at the end of January last year. 


International T. & T. Corp. to Get 


35 Per Cent of Ericsson. 

Stockholders of the L. M. Ericsson 
Telephone Co., at their annual meeting in 
Stockholm on May 15, elected Colonel 
Sosthenes Behn, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph 
director of the company. 

They approved a change in the by-laws 
permitting International 
own a 35 


Corp., a 


corporation to 
per cent voting interest in the 
company, against 20 per cent previously 
authorized. Approval of the Swedish gov- 
ernment will be necessary to give effect to 
the action taken by the stcckholders. 

The International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. originally contracted to purchase an 
interest in the Ericsson company from the 
late Ivar Kreuger, and made a part pay- 
ment of $11,000,000 in cash. The deal was 
later abandoned, but the money was not 
returned by Mr. Kreuger, 
thereafter committed suicide. The Inter- 
tcok possession of 
the Ericsson shares held in escrow on its 
behalf by a Swedish bank. 

Inasmuch as the Ericsson company has 
two classes of stock, one with substantially 


who shortly 


national corporation 
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higher voting rights than the other, ex- 
changes were effected last year which gave 
the International corporation sufficient 
shares of each class to amount to 20 per 
cent of the total number of votes. 

If the Swedish government approves the 
vote of the stockholders, another exchange 
of shares will be arranged to bring Inter- 
national’s voting strength up to 35 per cent 
of the total votes for all classes of stock. 


Telephone Bond & Share Co.’s 
1932 Operating Revenue Drops. 
The annual report of the Telephone Bond 

& Share Co., Chicago, Ill., for the year 

ending December 31, 1932, shows a balance 

of income available for dividends of $232,- 

671.30, after all expenses, provision for de- 

preciation to the amount of $1,356,729.40, 

prior charges and other deductions. This 
compares with the balance of $1,123,725.15 
for the year 1931, a decrease of $891,053.85. 

The subsidiary operating companies end- 
ed 1932 with a total of 182,816 telephones 
in service, a net loss of 26,851. During the 
year 1931 the company’s operating subsid- 
iaries sustained a net loss of approxi- 
mately 12,900 telephones. This loss became 
progressively greater almost every month 
from the beginning of 1932 until it reached 
the peak loss of 3,800 telephones in July. 
Thereafter the loss was smaller each month 
until the end of the year, the loss in 
December being 1,811 telephones. Loss of 
telephones has continued in 1933, the net 
loss for the first quarter of the year being 
6,725 telephones. 

During 1932 the company also suffered a 
large decline in non-operating income, con- 
sisting principally of dividends from affili- 
ated companies. The cumulative dividends 
upon the company’s first preferred and par- 
ticipating preferred stocks were deferred 
as of July 15, 1932. No dividends have 
been paid on the company’s common stocks 
since April 15, 1932. 

Total gross earnings for the year 1932 
were $6,686,937, as compared with $7,987,- 
174 for 1931; a decrease of 1,300,237, of 
which $898,574 was decrease of operating 
revenue and $401,662 was decrease of non- 
operating income. 

Operating expenses, maintenance and 
taxes for the year 1932 amounted to $3,- 
714,301, as compared with $4,270,622 for 
1931, a decrease of $556,320. 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 12. 

1. Routings should always be entered on 
the ticket. The rate should be en- 
tered if it is to be quoted. If it is the 
practice in your office to have the op- 
erator, who completes the call, rate 
the ticket, the number of minutes and 
the amount of the charge should be 
entered on the face of the ticket in 
the proper space. If a report charge 
has been incurred and the call is can- 
celled, the amount of the report charge 
should be entered on the face of the 
ticket in the proper space. 

2. If the customer is permitted to hear 
the operator advance his call, he is in 
a position to give any additional infor- 
mation which may be required to com- 
plete it. It also encourages the cus- 
tomer to remain at the telephone while 
his call is being advanced. 

3. This practice results in a saving of 
operators’ time. 

4. Reports received by the CLR opera- 
tor are entered on the face of the 
ticket. On reports of “BY” at a direct 
circuit point, the first, second, third 
and fourth reports of “BY” are en- 
tered on the face of the ticket. 

5. 3es. 








A comparison of consolidated earnings 
and expenses of 1931 and 1932 with the 
more normal year of 1930 is given in the 
accompanying table. 

The decline of operating revenue for the 
year 1932 as compared with the year of 
1930 was $953,310.73. Reduction of ex- 
pense for the same period was $903,354.69. 
Almost one-half this reduction became 
effective in 1931; the remainder in 1932. 

Reduction of both expense and expendi- 
tures has been made in every department 
of the business, including substantial and 
in some cases drastic reduction of salaries. 
These reductions being necessarily pro- 
gressive throughout the year, the operating 
expense for the whole year 1932 does not 
fully reflect all the economies now in effect. 
Additional economies, estimated at more 
than $250,000 annually, have been made 
since December 31, 1932. 

Gross operating revenue for 1932 was 
approximately 13 per cent less than that 





Gross Earnings: 


Operating Expenses and Taxes: 


Total 


Provision for 





oo ee ee 
Non-operating revenue (consisting prin- 
cipally of dividends on stocks owned 
of affiliated companies)............... 


oe 544,141.52 


I a ond 0 60 66.6 050600046 
Operation and maintenance.............. $4,015,445.86 
Taxes (including federal income taxes).. 
.- $4,627,324.74 
iow 3,461,075.92 
- 1,387,881.31 


-. $2,073,194.61 


eee eee ee ee ee 


Net earnings before depreciation......... 
Se Sik esnensacece 


Net earnings after depreciation........ 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
$7,544,259.14 $7,449,523.26 $6,550,948.41 
537,650.91 
$7,987,174.17 


$3,606,222.88 
664,399.37 


$4,270,622.25 
3,716,551.92 
1,400,808.68 


$2,315,743.24 


135,988.66 
$6,686,937.07 


$3,112,091.17 
602,210.74 


$3,714,301.91 
2,972,635.16 
1,356,729.40 


$1,615,905.76 





$8,088,400.66 


611,878.88 














Comparative Figures for 1930, 


1931 and 1932, Showing 


Consolidated Earnings and 


Expenses of the Telephone Bond & Share Co. 
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of the year 1930; total gross earnings (in- 
cluding non-operating revenue) were about 
17 per cent less than for 1930; operating 
expenses, maintenance and taxes were about 
19 per cent less than the same expenses in 
1930. 

The company’s indebtedness to banks as 
of December 31, 1932, was $4,512,500. This 
indebtedness would in normal course be 
liquidated by corporate financing. This is 
obviously out of the question at present 
because of general financial conditions. It 
is the hope of the directors to accomplish 
substantial liquidation of this indebtedness 
by other means during the current year. 

The company has no funded debt ma- 
turing earlier than 1958. No funded debt 
of any consequence of subsidiary companies 
matures earlier than 1943. 

“The property of the company’s operat- 
ing subsidiaries has been and is being well 
maintained, and is in satisfactory operating 
condition,” the report states. “Adequate 
provision has been made, as usual, for 
depreciation. 

“As customary with the company, oper- 
ating accounts have been kept on a con- 
servative basis; charges against subscrib- 
ers do not reflect earnings beyond the time 
of service cancellation; ‘drop’ wires into 
subscribers’ premises have been charged off 
to expense, even when left in place and 
available for future use, etc.” 

Holders of all the company’s Class B 
common stock consented to the decrease 
by the amount of $2,500,000 of the capital- 
ization represented by their shares. This 
was effected as of December 31, 1932, and 
by order of the board of directors the sum 
thus made available has been used to cre- 
ate a reserve against probable and pros- 
pective shrinkage or loss in value of assets 
appearing upon the books of the company. 

“Stockholders,” the report concludes, 
“will realize the impossibility of forecast- 
ing with any reasonable accuracy the trend 
of the company’s earnings in the neat 
future, since it is obvious that depends so 
largely upon general business conditions. 

“The experience of the telephone indus- 
try indicates that telephones will be re- 
stored to service as business conditions im- 
prove; it seems reasonable to believe that 
any improvement of consequence in busi- 
ness will beneficially affect the earnings of 
the company, especially in view of the fact 
that, in the opinion of the management, a 
substantial part of the reductions of ex- 
pense now in effect can be retained.” 


Bell of Pennsylvania Shows Rev- 
enue Decrease of 11 Per Cent. 
The pamphlet report of the Bell Tele- 

phone Co. of Pennsylvania for 1932 shows 

a net income of $6,886,570 after all charges, 

taxes and reserves, equal, after $1,300,000 

of preferred dividends, to $5.08 a share 

earned on 1,100,000 common shares, con- 

pared with $10,912,822, or $8.73 a share. 
(Please turn to page 28.) 
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Remote-Controlled Telephone Exchanges 


Development in Machine-Switching of Remote Control by Operators—Patent 
Granted to Theodore N. Vail in 1885 Relative to Remote Control-—Automatic 
Networks—Subscriber-Control or Operator-Control of Automatic Equipment 


When we picture to ourselves how rigidly 
the minds of inventive men had been ham- 
pered in the construction of machines by the 
necessity of pushing or pulling or twisting 
something to make an action take place a 
short distance away, we can appreciate the 
enthusiasm with which they laid hold of 
the idea of producing motion or of apply- 
ing force by electrical current over great 
distances—“remote control.” 

Our habit of thought is to regard a pair 
of telephones as a set of instruments for 
transmitting speech, whereas it is really, 
viewed as a machine, a pair of instruments 
in which the power of the voice pushes and 
pulls a transmitting diaphragm which re- 
produces the push and pull in a receiving 
diaphragm at a distance. 

It will not be surprising, then, that the 
idea of operating a line-switching mechan- 
ism at a distance from the human control 
very early arose as an adjunct to intercon- 
nectible telephone lines. Such exchanges 
were made by Edison, Westinghouse and 
other inventors within the first two or three 
years after the production of the telephone. 

The automatic exchange worked mechan- 
ically but it encountered economic obstacles ; 
the cost of owning and operating machine- 
switching gear made by hand processes was 
out of all proportion to the cost of oper- 
ating receiver and transmitter diaphragms. 
The utilization of machine - operated 
switches instead of hand-operated switches 
awaited the coming of mass-production tools 
on the one hand and of high wages for 
humans on the other. 

As production by machines takes the 
place of production by human hands, wages 
gO up as measured by the things produced. 
Hand switching held the field for large 
exchanges through about 40 years: but the 
small exchange remained a problem un- 
solved by either human hands or machines, 
faced with the condition of being carried 
on either as a burden upon the large ex- 
change or under a starving economy. 

Throughout the period of the develop- 
ment and fitting into the economic system 
oi the automatic exchange, the controversy 
has raged about the question whether the 
“control” of the machine should be located 
at the user’s station or at some other point, 
such as a controlling operator’s station. The 
distinction is largely verbal although it is 
in some degree mechanical. 

If there exists in the vicinity of a small 
available exchange 
enough to support operators economically, 


exchange an large 





By F. R. McBerty, 


President, The North Electric Mfg. Co. 


the “remote control” may be lodged with 
the operator ; if the operator-control be not 
economical, or if there be no operator, then 
the control must reside with the calling 
telephone. 

Those of us who have been in the habit 
of regarding the late Theodore N. Vail 
exclusively as a business executive, may be 
surprised to learn that he was also a far- 

















Many Years of Experience With Machine- 

Switching Systems as Inventor, Engineer 

and Manufacturer, Enable Mr. McBerty to 

Discuss Interestingly the Relations Be- 

tween Remote-Controlled and Dial—Con- 
trolled Exchanges. 


sighted inventor, and the one who first ap- 
prehended and clearly stated the conditions 
which warrant automatic exchanges remote- 
controlled by operators. 

In a patent granted to Mr. Vail in 1885 
(No. 324,192), he defined the economic con- 
dition in a quaint but clear statement as pat 
today as then; though then it was a dis- 
cernment of genius, while now his attorney, 
Thomas Lockwood, if living, might charge 
him, in the words of Lockwood's favorite 
Witticism, with “saying an undisputed thing 
in such a solemn way.” 

Vail’s patent statement read: 


Such (manual) telephone-exchange sys- 
tems have proved to be very useful and 
popular in a large number of cities and 
towns. It has, however, been recently dis- 
cerned that it is not commercially econom- 
ical to establish exchanges organized on the 
above principle in very small towns or vil 

25 


~s 


lages, because a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers willing or able to pay a profitable 
price cannot be obtained, while in the ma- 
jority of cases rents are equally high, and 
the attendance of an operator is as essen- 
tial with 40 as with 100 subscribers. 

Many of the smaller centers of popula- 
tion are, therefore, deprived of telephonic 
privileges by reason of the above: consid- 
eration; and reflection upon this point has 
led me to devise a remedy for the evil. 

I have accordingly devised a system of 
intercommunication for such towns as can- 
not readily sustain an ordinary central 
office organization, by which the several 
lines after converging as usual to a cen- 
tral point shall there meet a trunk line 
leading to a main central station, which 
may be located at the nearest large town, 
an automatic exchange being, moreover, lo- 
cated at such point of convergency, by which 
the presiding operator at the distant cen- 
tral station may select any given line from 
the number, connect it with the trunk line 
for communication. through the said cen- 
tral office with a line radiating therefrom, 
may signal any line connected with such 
point of convergence, or may connect any 
two of such lines together, retaining at 
the same time the power of sending call 
signals over the two lines so connected or 
of communicating with the said two lines, 
or either of them. 


Vail’s 


structed, but the system thus foreshadowed 


automatic apparatus was con- 
was not put into service by Vail or his suc- 
The first 
serious application of the remote-operator- 


cessors for more than 40 years. 


control of an automatic exchange was in- 
stalled by the North Electric Co, in 1908 at 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, where it is still in 
efficient operation, serving about 1,400 sub- 
scribers. 

The system of small exchanges remote- 
controlled from a larger exchange later 
became known as the “satellite system.” It 
grows naturally out of the “semi-automatic” 
or “automanual” type of automatic ex- 
change in which the exchange switching 
mechanism, of any of the ordinary auto- 
matic machine switching types, is controlled 
by operators with number-keysets or dials. 
The lines of the calling 


automatically connected with the operator’s 


subscribers are 


telephone, and the orders for wanted num- 
bers are given orally to the operator. 
Every switching unit of 100 or 1,000 lines 
of such a semi-automatic or “automanual” 
wherever located, a “remote- 
controlled satellite”; the distance between 
the operator-control and _ the 


exchange is, 


mechanical 
satellite may be a few yards or many miles 
without change in the mechanism or in the 
mode of control. 

Initially the Ashtabula 


Harbor equip- 
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ment was a self-contained automanual ex- 
change; since 1911, when the Ashtabula 
system was completely converted to the 
automanual plan of operation, the Harbor 
exchange, 4%4 miles from the main office in 
Ashtabula, has been operated from the 
automanual keyboards in Ashtabula as a 
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til within a few years has restrained the 
development of the remote-controlled satel- 
lite system for small towns, villages and 
switching centers—namely the cost of 
attention, inspection and maintenance of the 
automatic switching units. 

Through the 25 years which have passed 





View of the Remote-Controlled Exchange at Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, in 


1,500-station remote-controlled unit of the 
large exchange. 

Very few advances in the field of tele- 
phony have aroused the interest and at- 
tracted the critical study and attention of 
telephone engineers from all parts of the 
world that have centered upon this remote- 
controlled automatic satellite at Ashtabula 
Harbor. 

In the years immediately following the 
installation of the Ashtabula Harbor equip- 
ment, the remote-controlled satellite idea 
was applied in a number of regions, chiefly, 
however, in Europe; in 1910 the Swiss gov- 
ernment put into operation a number of 
small automatic equipments in Swiss vil- 
lages operated over trunk lines from neigh- 
boring cities, and planned the establishment 
of a complete network over Switzerland cn 
the lines of such a remote-controlled satel- 
lite system. 

The French government in cooperation 
with myself and other engineers of the 
Western Co., planned for the 
French cities of Robaix, Lille and Tour- 
coing an adaptation of the system in which 
the individual cities were operated on the 


Electric 


automanual or semi-automatic basis during 
the days, and the traffic of two of the 
three was third for 
remote-controlled satellite 
during the night hours and days of low 


traffic. 


concentrated in the 
operation as a 


The rotary power-driven automatic equip- 
ment, which was built and put in place for 
these exchanges, was not put into service 
in accordance with the plan because of the 
outbreak of the World War. 

A secondary economic consideration un- 





1908. 


since the installation of the Ashtabula Har- 
bor exchange, the North Electric Mfg. Co. 
has continued the development of the 
remote-controlled satellite, latterly utilizing 
its all-relay type of equipment. 

The first group of exchanges of this type 
was installed by that company in 1923 in 
the towns of Coldwater, St. Henry and 
Neptune, Ohio, totalling about 500 stations. 
A later group was installed in 1925 in eight 
towns of California—Glendora, Azusa, 
Puente, Baldwin Park, Chino, LaVerne, 
San Dimas and Claremont—numbering 
about 3,800 stations, all now operated by 
the Associated Telephone Utilities Co.; six 
others, totaling 1,155 stations, were in- 
stalled in 1929 and 1930 for the Colonial 
Utilities Corp. in New York; others in 
service bring the total to 32 satellite ex- 
changes with 7,280 stations. 

The question whether the “remote- 
control” of small automatic exchange units 
should be exercised by the subscriber 
through a dial at his substation or by an 
operator through a keyset or a dial in a 
central office, revolves about various me- 
chanical eccentricities, and personal attitude 
and choice; there is not enough reliable 
data to furnish an incontrovertible and per- 
manent ground for decision. 

The advancing perfection of apparatus 
alone has several times altered the basis for 
decision. At the mechanical 
switching gear required much inspecting, 
testing, repairing and adjusting, the estab- 
lishment of small 


time when 


remote-exchange units 
was prohibited by failures in operation and 
cost of maintenance. With the development 


of better apparatus these adverse considera- 
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tions diminished or vanished, and small 
automatic units became available and capa- 
ble of contributing great improvements in 
service and large profits on the investment. 

Dials of early type were costly, short- 
lived and troublesome in operation, and 
their use in remote places was debarred be- 
cause of failures and the high cost of re- 
pairs and maintenance. The great improve- 
ment of the dial which has taken place in 
the last ten years has reduced the initial 
costs and largely eliminated the cost of 
maintenance, thus making dials available in 
exchange areas where formerly their use 
was excluded. 

As to the economic balancing of annual 
charges, the items of interest, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance and maintenance on dials 
are to be set over against wages for opera- 
tors and like items of fixed charges on con- 
trol lines. In cases in which party-line sta- 
tions are numerous and traffic is low, fhe 
charges in dials may outweigh operators’ 
wages, while in the reverse case the balance 
is reversed. 

In exchanges of fewer than 500 or 600 
stations the cost of operators per thousand 
calls is high because of the low efficiency 
of operating throughout the 24 hours, and 
commonly a _ dial-operated exchange is 
proved in by a substantial balance. For 
very small exchanges, as was pointed out 
by Vail, the cost of operators at a fair rate 
of wages still is prohibitive. 

The ethics of keeping the company’s out- 
go within income by employing operators 
for excessively low pay in preference to 
using machines is a debatable humanism 
and its expediency over any long period is 
doubtful. 

Curious personal motives sometimes enter 
into the question of the choice of remote- 
controlled satellite operation compared with 
dial-controlled equipments. Some groups 
of subscribers like dials and some still ab- 
hor them. Some communities are strongly 
averse to having their telephones operated 
from a neighboring town and prefer to 
work the equipment themselves. 

The steady increase in the use of dials 
creates a strong preference for that mode 
of control in the minds of many owners 
and users of telephones, while the presence 
of the dial on the telephone is looked upon 
as a sign of progress in the telephone com- 
pany and gives the feeling of having an 
up-to-date system, especially when the in- 
strument is accompanied with a hand-set 
telephone. 

The manufacturer of automatic exchange 
equipment has very little financial concern 
in the decision of these questions. The 
mechanical equipment is the same, performs 
its functions in the same way, and pre- 
sents no more than minor differences in cost 
as between the two methods of control. 

There are two or three factors, however, 
which in certain cases are of decisive im- 
portance. Remote-operator-control is avail- 
able to the thousands of owners of single 
exchanges only under some plan of hiring 
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operator service in a neighboring exchange 
Remote-operator- 
control in networks under the same owner- 
ship is available only on lines under a cer- 
tain length, such as perhaps 10 or 20 
miles. 

The cost and maintenance of control lines 
to some extent offset the cost and mainte- 
nance of dials, and at a very moderate dis- 
tance become prohibitively large, while the 
uncertainties of operation of control lines 
under conditions of storm, weather, deter- 
joration, interference and accidental dam- 
age impose a certain hazard of interrup- 
tion of the service. 

The choice is thus wholly controlled by 
conditions of geographical distribution and 
of ownership. 

The vagaries of decision in this choice 
exhibited by engineers, manufacturers and 
operators of telephone exchanges have been 
significant. Prominent engineers of the 
Bell companies initially decided in favor of 
operator-control and later changed over to 
subscriber-control for traffic in automatic 
offices and to operator-control for traffic 
from manual to automatic offices. 

The British government stood steadfastly 
for dial operation because of the pension 
system for operators. The French and Ger- 
man governments initially adopted both 
types, made convertible readily each to the 
other and tended to dial-control. The Swiss 
government and certain Dutch cities adopted 
operator-control and changed over several 
exchanges to subscriber-control with dials. 

One of the American manufacturers of 
automatic systems has stood from the out- 
set for dial-control until recently, and now 
offers remote-operator-control, while the 
other stood equally strong for operator- 
control and now offers both. 

Thus it seems quite clear that the choice 
between subscriber-control with dials and 
operator-control is to be regarded as minor 
and transitory in character in comparison 
with the weighty advantages of mechanical 
switching. It is a choice which may be 
left to the owner of the exchange. In any 
case the difference in cash expenditure for 
switching and control apparatus will be 
relatively small and hardly controlling. 

The exchange owner will find it neces- 
sary to consider comparisons of present first 
cost, quality of service, and reactions of 
his subscribers, the effect in the future of 
recovered subscribers and traffic, and the 
possible continuance of the present general 
trend. For the numerical majority of own- 
ers the decision will be already made for 
them by the existing geographical distribu- 
tions and ownerships. 


owned by someone else. 


Annual Washington Convention to 
Be Held Next Month. 

he Washington Independent Telephone 

Association will hold its annual conven- 

tion at Lynden on June 16 and 17, accord- 

ing to an announcement received from J. 

W. Baker, of Spokane, secretary-treasurer 





ot the association. 
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for they save time, “shoot 
trouble” and cut construc- 
tion and maintenance costs. 


There’s a National sleeve for every splicing pur- 
pose. Made absolutely accurate to size. They are 
the simplest, quickest and easiest method of mak- 
ing a line joint. Every splice made with a 
“National” is uniform with every other and each is 
as tight as a weld. 


Because National splices never break, because you'll 
make more joints with National Sleeves in a given 
time, than by any other method and because you 
are sure that each joint made is as near perfect as 
your best man could do, you'll standardize on 
National sleeves once you’ve used them. Write to- 
day for prices and samples and economize your 
lineman’s time and save many service interruptions. 
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Tube 
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THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF 
THE COMPANIES. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

earned in 1931. After common dividends 

of $8 a share, there was a deficit of $3,- 

213,430, against a 1931 surplus of $812,822. 

Installations of telephones in 1932 totaled 
142,405, and disconnections numbered 297,- 
206, resulting in a net loss of 154,801 for 
the year. 

Telephone operating revenues for 1932 
were $64,877,566, as compared with $73,- 
200,094 for 1931, a reduction of about 11 
per cent. Telephone operating expenses 
and depreciation were $46,985,680, or 9 per 
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annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000, as compiled recently by the bu- 
reau of statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, shows total operating 
revenue of $76,060,826 for the month of 
February, 1933. This represents a decrease 
of 15.2 per cent as compared with the 
operating revenues of $89,733,336 for the 
corresponding month of the preceding year. 

The operating expenses for February of 
this year totaled $55,559,435, a decrease of 
15.6 per cent compared with $65,836,842 for 
the corresponding month of 1932. The 
operating income for the same month of 
this year amounted to $13,101,633, a de- 
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013 instruments, or 11.3 per cent, compared 
with the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year when there were 16,796,477. 


Platte Valley Corporation in Ne- 
braska Shows Deficit for 1932. 
The annual report of the Platte Valley 

Telephone Corp. filed with the Nebraska 

State Railway Commission, shows a deficit 

for 1932 of $11,088.93. 

The entire capital stock is owned by the 
Standard Telephone Co., subsidiary of As- 
sociated Telephone Utilities Co. S. L. Ode- 
gard of Los Angeles, Calif., is president; 
A. L. Hare, vice-president ; E. H. Cheadle, 





Items. 


end of month 
Operating Revenues: 


Message tolls 


censes 


Operating revenues 
Operating Expenses: 

Depreciation and extraordinary 

ments 


Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 


Operating expenses 


Income Items: 


taxes 
Operating taxes .... 


Changes in Capital Items: 
Increase during month: 
In “Telephone plant’’ 

In “Capital stock’”’ 

In ‘‘Funded debt” 





Subscribers’ station revenues........... 
Public telephone revenues.............. 
Miscellaneous local service revenues.... 
Miscellaneous toll service revenues..... 
Revenues from general services and li- 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.......... 
Uncollectible operating revenues—Dr.... 


General office salaries and expenses.... 
General services and licenses........... 
All other operating expenses............ 


Net operating revenues................. 
Rent from lease of operating property.. 
Rent for lease of operating property... 


PEE COPE TROONNG occ vice dicccccesss 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent.. 





Number of company stations in service at 
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Net operating income before deducting 
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Comparative Statistics Compiled from 103 Class A Companies’ 


cent less than the previous year, when they 
were $51,644,594. After uncollectible items 
and taxes, operating income was $14,476,- 
571, against $18,088,403 in 1931. 

The average number of local calls daily 
was 4,756,824, a decrease of 8.9 per cent 
from the previous year. An average of 
238,608 toll calls was completed daily, and 
4,711,642 long distance calls also were 
made. In these two classes there was a 
decline of 15.8 per cent from 1931. 

Gross construction in 1932 amounted to 
$17,792,802. Current assets at the end of 
the year were $8,737,301, including $1,445,- 
453 cash, against $9,461,841, including 
$1,371,422 cash, in 1932. Current liabilities 
were $4,170,249, against $4,988,106. 
February Income for Class A Com- 

panies Lower This Year. 

The summary of monthly reports of 103 
class A telephone companies, each having 


crease of 17.6 per cent compared with $15,- 
901,292 for February of last year. 

For the first two months ended with 
February the summary shows total operat- 
ing revenues of $155,787,278, a decrease of 
14.5 per cent under the same period in 
1932. Operating expenses amounted to 
$113,774.643, compared with $133,871,955 
for the same period of 1932, a decrease of 
15.0 per cent. ; 

The operating income for the two- 
months’ period, $27,125,272, represents a 
decrease of 16.3 per cent compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding year 
when the operating income amounted to 
$32,401,719. The ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues was 73.03 per cent as compared with 
73.45 per cent for the first two months of 
1932, a decrease of 0.42 per cent. 

At the end of February, 1933, the class 
A companies had in service a total of 
14,902,464 telephones, a decrease of 1,894,- 


February Reports 


to Interstate Commerce Commission. 


secretary-treasurer, and Otto Fuerst, gen- 
eral manager. The company operates in 
the North Platte valley, where sugar-beet 
growing is the principal industry, with 17 
exchanges on its list. 

The company reports a total fixed invest- 
ment of $1,343,624 and total assets of $1,- 
466,396. It has a capital stock of $198,945, 
a funded debt of $600,000 and reports com- 
pany advances of $417,000. It has a depre- 
ciation reserve of $209,805 and an appro- 
priated surplus of $28,618. Intangibles are 
valued at $174,222, land and _ buildings, 
$100,289 ; central office equipment, $123,791 
and station equipment, $123,931. Pole lines, 
cables and other items bring the total value 
in excess of $1,343,000. 

The following revenues are reported: 
Exchange, $147,747, a decrease of $14,570; 
toll, $54,037, a decrease of $18,476; mis- 
cellaneous, $3,528, an increase of $1,483, 
making total revenues of $205,312, a de- 
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crease of $31,563. Total expenses were 
$132,200, a decrease of $11,136. 
They are divided as follows: Mainte- 


nance and depreciation, $72,382, a decrease 
of $6,429: traffic, $27,048, a decrease of 
$4,570: commercial, $19,806, an increase of 
$778; general, $12,963, a decrease of $915. 
making a total of $132,200, a decrease of 
$11,136. Taxes of $13,586 and uncollect- 
ibles of $3,742 show slight increases. 

The company 
of $56,801, 


had an operating income 
a decrease of $21,670, 
gross income of $58,840, a decrease of 
$23,283. Bond interest of $36,000 and 
other interest of $25,925, with other deduc- 
tions make a total of $69,928, leaving a 


and a 


deficit of $11,089. Dividends of $2,500 
were paid, leaving a debit to surplus of 
$13,589. 


The company added 1,445 stations dur- 
ing the year and lost 2,088, leaving 4,076 
stations, of 3,512 are main, 325 
P. B. X., and 239 extensions. It switches 
736 stations. 

Its exchanges are: Bayard, 
water, 40; Chappell, 143; Gering, 363; 
Guernsey, 40; LaGrange, 16; Lewellen, 
25: Lingle, 36; Lisco, 19; Lyman, 89; 
Minatare, 146; Mitchell, 377; Morrill, 
282: Oshkosh, 95; Scottsbluff, 1,752: Tor- 
rington, 379, and Yoder, 50. 


which 


224: Broad- 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks 


May 20, 1933 


High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone 
WeeeO COD, | ovccccsece 112% 104% 108% 
Associated Telephone Util-— 
5 RA eee 1 u%, 1% 
Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
My -ccga bhdenhebed-ee hard be 99 98%, 98% 


Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 


eee 583g 45854) «5836 
Chesapeake & Potomac 

Telephone Co., pfd...... 113% 113% 113% 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ........ 133, 115, 115% 


New England Tele phone & 


Telegraph Co. 84%4 84 84 


New —— Telephone Co., 
. : i _ SA Serer areee 114% 113% 114% 
Pacific "Peiebhone & Tele— 
I GA scecdeceseacess 82%, 79 80 
Sckees Bond & Share 
eS SO ere 7 7 7 
Western Power, Light & 
Terese Gee, Bis ciccdsece 1 1 1 
Bin AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
May 20. May 19. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
i Me. 5b cvdcsnveseeess 72 72 
Mountain States Telephone 
& Telesraph Co......¢s0- 91 95 90 
Northwestern Bell Tele— 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)....103 105 102 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 
Y sass? peat eae $% 11 8% 
eunineeior Telephone Co 
SS eer errrr re 67 73 65 
Roc hester Telephone Corp., 
kU. éustesecusesaevae OF 96 93 
Southern New England 
Telephone Co., 8......... 101 104 = «101 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 


BOG, kk se eeeeeennseontas 101 vor 100 


Financial Reports for March and 
First Quarter of 1933. 

March operating income of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which ex- 
cludes items such as dividends, interest and 
other revenue received and non-operating 
charges such as interest and rents paid, 
totaled $801,422, compared with $1,266,505 
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in March last year, while gross was $7,173,- 
064, against $8,338,198. 

For the first three months of this year, 
the operating income totaled $1,597,318, 
compared with $3,409,249, and gross, $20,- 
232,494, against $24,666,097. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
for the quarter ended March 31, had a 
gross revenue of $16,612,702, against $19,- 
073,958 (revised basis) in same period in 
1932; operating $3,457,995, 
against $3,540,738. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of New Jersey 
reports net income of $1,139,630 after all 


income was 


charges for the three months ended March} | 


31, 1933, equal to 95 cents a 


common stock. 


This compares with net 


profit of $1,612,800, equal to $1.34 a share| 


for the first quarter of last year. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports for quarter ended March 
31 a net income after all charges of $1,551,- 
152, equal to $1.16 a share on 1,333,458 
shares of stock. This compares with a net 
income of $2,371,370, equal to $1.77 a share 
on 1,333,457 shares of stock, in the first 
quarter of 1932. Deficit after dividend pay- 
ment of $1.50 a share for the quarter was 
$449,034. 

During the first quarter of the current 
year the company had a net loss of 22,660 
stations, as compared with 30,214 stations 
in the last quarter of 1932. 

Net operating income of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
City, Md., in March amounted to $191,913, 
as compared with $281,731 in March of last 
year, a decrease of $89,818, according to 
report of operations filed with the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission. 

For the first three months of this year, 
net operating income amounted to $590,662, 
as against $748,707 a year ago, a decrease 
for the quarter of $158,045. 

For the three months, total operat- 
ing revenues amounted to $3,043,160, con- 
trasted with $3,381,337 last year, a decline 
of $338,177. 

At the end of March the company had 
203,813 telephones, as against 219,955 at the 
same date a year ago, a decline in the 12 
months of 16,142 telephones. 

The Santa Barbara Telephone Co., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., for the March quarter had 
a net income of $10,070 against $23,743 in 
the like 1932 period. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Sys- 
tem reports operating revenues of $21,537,- 
606 for the first quarter of 1933 as com- 
pared with $24,915,578 for the same period 
in 1932, a reduction of $3,377,972. 

Net income for the first quarter this year 
amounted to $3,452,723 as compared with 
$3,927,678 in the first quarter of 1932. 
Earnings per share of common stock were 
$1.23 for the quarter as compared with 
$1.49 for the same period last year. 

There was a net loss in the three months 
of 39,000 telephones. On March 31 the 

(Please turn to page 32.) 
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The Telotimer; A Station-Saving Device 


New Coin-Operated Timing Device, the ‘“Telotimer’’, Now Available as Means 
of Stopping Station Losses and Securing New Subscribers—Furnishes Tele- 
phone Service in “‘Smaller Packages’°-—Description and Method of Operation 


In presenting the Telotimer, it is not the 
intention of the Automatic Electric Co. to 
offer the unit as a cure-all for telephone 
companies’ troubles. However, it is our 
sincere belief, as well as the opinion of the 
many telephone operating executives who 
have been consulted concerning its design, 
that the new device will, when properly em- 
ployed, do more to offset the devastating 
effects of “deflation” on the telephone busi- 
ness than any other apparatus or plan that 
has been offered since the loss of stations 
began. 

It is unnecessary to recount here what 
has happened to the telephone business in 
this and many other countries during the 
past two years. In spite of heroic endeav- 
ors on the part of telephone operating 
organizations to sell new subscribers and 
hold their old ones, in spite of efforts on the 
part of engineers to attract patrons with 
new and better services and equipment, in 
spite of persevering work by telephone com- 
pany employes to build up their companies’ 
business, the figures published have con- 
tinued to tell the same sort of story month 
after month. 

During the first few months of the de- 
pression, it was the general opinion among 
telephone people that the reaction was only 
temporary and that it could be overcome by 
diligent effort to “sell” telephone service. 
However, as time went on, it became in- 
creasingly evident that telephone companies 
were fighting a losing battle, despite some 
measure of success in their sales campaigns. 
The excuse, “My subscribers and prospects 
haven't the money,” was not an alibi on the 
part of the telephone manager. It was, to 
a large extent, the real reason for station 
losses. 

In the face of world-wide, adverse busi- 
conditions and the corresponding 
shrinkage in income, no other result could 
have been expected. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of subscribers were inevitably forced 
to give up their telephone service because 
they no longer could afford it. Looking 
back, it seems surprising that the companies 
managed to hold as much of their business 
as they have. The record is an excellent 
tribute to their perseverance and to the ex- 
cellent value they have been offering. 

But not all station losses have been due 
to reduced income. Another large class of 
people, who have merely feared the loss of 
income without actually experiencing it, had 
their telephones taken out. Still others have 
had their telephones removed simply be- 
cause they have known or heard of someone 


ness 


By E. C. Blomeyer, 


President, Automatic Electric Co. 


else doing it. That there has been propa- 
ganda of false economy to aggravate an 
already serious situation is generally recog- 
nized. 

What could be done? Of course, “back 
fence” economists could be expected to offer 
alleged plans, ranging from a broad reduc- 
tion of rates to special concessions to those 
whose income had been reduced or wiped 
out. Wittingly or unwittingly, they ignored 
the fact that rate reductions with most 
companies in or near the “red,” would only 
mean more receiverships with endless liti- 
gation—possibly leading to a complete de- 
struction of service—and certainly adding 
greater burdens to the present telephone- 
using public. 

Furthermore, they appeared to be un- 
aware that special concessions to those in 
distress are strictly forbidden by public 
regulatory commissions. They have ig- 
nored the fact that telephone company man- 
agements have extended all possible aid to 
unfortunate subscribers that they possibly 
could—even to stretching the interpretation 
of the regulations when necessary. 

What could be done? This was the ques- 
tion that led to countless discussions be- 
tween telephone operating men and the 














of Telotimer With Cover 


Locked in Place. 


Front View 
Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., and 
Automatic Electric Co. staffs. In all these 
discussions, three facts stood out as being 
of paramount importance: 

First, that former telephone subscribers 
(and many others) need and want telephone 
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service—particularly for emergencies; sec- 
ond, that existing minimum rates are out of 
the financial reach of many; and third, that 
the telephone business could not, and would 
not, be restored to a prosperous basis until 
these two facts could be reconciled. 

Further analysis showed that virtually 
the only solution to this problem was some 
means of providing a minimum quantity or 
quality of telephone service during emerg- 
ency periods—at a commensurate new low 
cost. Since telephone companies had found 
their existing minimum service satisfactory 
for ordinary times, any new method had to 
be flexible enough so that it could be dis- 
continued if deemed advisable when better 
times returned. Also, the new service 
necessarily had to be in balance with pres- 
ent service and rate schedules, so that it 
would not disturb existing rate schedules or 
contracts. 

This was the groundwork on which the 
design of the Telotimer was built. Its only 
function is to furnish “part time” telephone 
service at a cost that everyone will agree 
is fair and equitable. How it accomplishes 
this is best shown by a description of its 
operation. 

The Telotimer mounts on the wall within 
easy reach of the telephone. To obtain 
service, the subscriber deposits a five-cent 
piece in the coin slot and turns a key on 
the front of the Telotimer which actuates 
springs within the device and starts a clock- 
work movement. For a fixed period of time 
(which can be established within limits by 
the telephone company by means of cams 
within the device) the subscriber enjoys un- 
limited telephone service—both incoming 
and outgoing. 

At the expiration of this time limit, the 
service—both incoming and outgoing—is 
completely shut off; or alternately, the 
ringer may be so connected that incom- 
ing calls can be received, and answered 
when the Telotimer is “off service” by de- 
positing a coin and winding the Telotimer. 
which reestablishes full service for a new 
period. 

The present standard Telotimer is ar- 
ranged so that it can be adjusted to provide 
service intervals of 6, 12, 18 or 24 hours. 
These might, at first glance, appear to be 
long time periods for only five cents, but it 
will be seen that if a subscriber under the 
six-hour plan obtained full service for a 30- 
day month, it would cost him $6.00. Of 
course, this is an extreme case but it serves 
to illustrate the balancing factor of the 
timed service with other unlimited services 
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telephone companies are now furnishing. 

It is the partial or complete elimination 
of the fixed and recurring charge, however, 
that makes Telotimer service so suitable for 
preventing “takeouts.” If a subscriber com- 
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Telotimer With Cover Removed, Showing 
Clockwork and Coin Slot. 


plains that he is no longer able to pay the 
present rental, the telephone company can 
offer the timed which, because 
there is no fixed charge or only a small 
one, answers the subscribers’ objection per- 
fectly. Furthermore, the Telotimer keeps 
the telephone installed on the subscriber’s 
premises where it is a constant invitation 
te use the service. 

Not only does the telephone company 
gain some revenue which would otherwise 
be lost, but it also stops the “loss propa- 
ganda” that so often causes more removals. 
This last cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
for once the tide is turned toward station 
gains the recovery unquestionably picks up 
momentum of its own accord. 

Technically, the Telotimer is a very sim- 
ple unit. Its operation is entirely mechani- 
cal and is completely independent of the 
central office equipment. To install it, the 
outside lines are terminated in the Telo- 
timer and two or three wires extended to 
the desk set ringer box or wall telephone. 

The Telotimer is suitable for all types of 
exchanges—manual or automatic—magneto 
or common battery. 


service 


The clock mechanism, 
a product of a well-known American clock 
manufacturer, is thoroughly guaranteed. 
The key, which is turned by the subscriber 
tc start the service period, performs the 
double function of winding the clock and of 
closing spring contacts. 

The clock movement, at the expiration of 
the time period, automatically trips a lever 
which opens the springs. This action also 
Switches off the telephone circuit. The 
cloc: runs for a few minutes after this op- 
eration and is then automatically stopped. 
It dees not start again until a coin is de- 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 
By Joun G. ReEYNOLDs. 

1. Small printed cards, reading as fol- 
lows, can help you to boost up your reve- 
nue, if they are placed in the hotel rooms 
of the hotels in your town: 

“The management of this hotel is glad 
to welcome you and hopes that your visit 
will be very enjoyable. 
here you may wish to call Kansas City. 
The charges for a three-minute, station-to- 
station call is only 75 cents. 
tage of this efficient, economical service.” 

2. A telephone really puts a person in 
contact with the rest of the world. With 
his name in the directory, a subscriber is 
in ready contact with his friends, business 
acquaintances and relatives. 

3. <A telephone employe who was unable 
to get out and canvass his friends decided 
to use the telephone to sell telephone serv- 
ice to his friends and relatives. Out of 20 
calls he sold five regrades from two-party 
to individual lines and interested a pros- 
pect ina handset. The next rainy day you 
have at home, why not try the idea? 

4. Has your prospect a laundry room in 
the basement? If so, suggest a basement 
telephone. In many cases, workshops and 
game rooms are in basements. Be on the 
lookout for such cases and then talk 
service. 

5. In large homes there should be a 
means of telephone communication between 
the house and the chauffeur or gardener’s 
quarters. Keep your eyes open and you'll 
probably see many such prospects. 


While you are 


Take advan- 








posited and the winding key is again turned. 

The outer case of the Telotimer is built 
of sheet steel and is thoroughly tamper- 
proof. The coin slot has a protective guard. 
The case is secured by means of a cylinder 
lock which only a telephone company repre- 
sentative with a special key can open. The 
switching of the telephone circuit effectively 
prevents “cheating”’—and since “cheating”’ 
can be readily detected by the telephone 
company, it is not an important considera- 
tion. 

While the Telotimer has primarily been 
introduced to meet the emergency condi- 
tions of the present depression, it also un- 
questionably will be of value in widening 
the field of prospective subscribers for tele- 
phone service in ordinary times. In this 
respect, it will have a definite place in the 
future telephone picture. However, if it 
does nothiag more than put a stop to the 
process of station removals, it will bring an 
extraordinary benefit to the whole industry 
—and will have accomplished its purpose. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 22: Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and future, 7c. Tin— 
Easier; spot and nearby, $35.62; future, 
$35.75. Lead—Steady; spot New York, 
3.65c; East St. Louis, 3.52c. 
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THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF 
THE COMPANIES. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

number of telephones in service totaled 

1,448,000, which is 13 per cent less than the 

maximum number reached in 1930. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
for the quarter ended March 31 had a net 
income after taxes and charges, of $1,552,- 
715. This is equivalent to $7.76 a share on 
200,000 shares of 6% per cent preferred 
stock, against $1,976,333, or $9.88 a share, 
last year. Its report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows: 


1933 1932. 
March gross..... $ 4,901,501 $ 5,813,046 


Net oper. income. 978,296 1,096,980 
Three mos.’ gross 14,713,932 17,495,124 
Net oper. income. 3,043,218 3,418,200 


Reports of other companies for March 
and the first three months of this year 
follow: 

New York Telephone Co. 


1933 1932. 
March gross......$15,148,170 $17,628,663 
Operating income, 2,531,279 3,470,401 


Three mos.’ gross 45,517,833 52,092,154 
Operating income. 7,753,058 9,143,630 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
March gross...... $ 4,277,189 $ 4,937,259 


Operating income. 875,865 1,048,489 
Three mos.’ gross 12,632,807 14,707,059 
Operating income. 2,439,837 2,746,158 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
March gross......$ 6,009,223 $ 7,189,236 





Operating income. 854,737 1,249,262 
Three mos.’ gross 17,739,299 21,158,165 
Operating income. 2,340,949 3,091,845 
Brief Financial Reports of Inde- 


pendent Companies for 1932. 

The West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, 
Wash. (controlled by Loveland & Co., Ltd., 
through West Coast Utilities Co.) and 
subsidiaries—for the year ended December 
31, 1932, reports a net income after depre- 
ciation, taxes, excluding federal, interest, 
amortization and other deductions, of $47,- 
114. , This is equal to 79 cents a share on 
60,000 preferred compared with 
$177,857, equivalent after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.10 a share on 80,000 common 
shares in preceding year. 


shares, 


The Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, 
Fla., for the year ending December 31, 1932, 
$342,350 after 


reports a net income of 


ory 
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taxes, charges and depreciation. This is 
equal after preferred dividends to 72 cents 
a share on 133,965 no-par common shares 
and compares with $462,842, or $1.62 a 
share, in 1931. 

The pamphlet report of the Middle West- 
ern Telephone Co., Chicago, for the year 
ended December 31, 1932, shows net income 
after charges including interest and depre- 
ciation, of $21,545 and gross revenue of 
$1,564,209 as against net income of $132,277 
and gross revenue of $1,781,650 in 1931. 


Business for Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Company Decreased in 1932. 

According to the report of the James- 
town Telephone Corp. by Vice-President 
John H. Wright, of Jamestown, N. Y., for 
the directors to the stockholders, there was 
a net loss of 1,290 telephones in 1932. This 
is a decrease of 12.17 per cent from the 
10,603 company-owned telephones in serv- 
ice at the first of the year. 

During the year, 1,142 company stations 
were installed and 2,432 removed, leaving 
on December 31, 9,313 company-owned sta- 
tions and 51 connecting stations, a total of 
9,364. 

“Your company is in excellent position 
to take advantage of any improvement in 
business conditions,’ said Vice-President 
Wright. “The extra facilities and equip- 
ment in place at the 1929 peak are availa- 
ble and many additional stations can be 
installed without increasing the  invest- 
ment.” The employes of the company were 
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commended for their excellent spirit of co- 
operation during the strenuous year. 

The gross additions to property during 
1932 amounted to $104,521, with retirements 
of $130,792, making the net retirements 
$26,271 and the total fixed capital at the 
end of the year $2,250,387. During the 
year, requirements for maintenance and de- 
preciation totaled $186,405, or 36.5 per cent 
of the operating revenues. 

Exchange service revenues for the year 
were reported to total $403,070, a decrease 
of 8.07 per cent, or $35,406 under those 
for 1931. 

A total of 283,872 outward toll messages 
were handled during the year, which was a 
decrease of 66,036 or 18.9 from 1931. As 
its share of this toll business and minor toll 
rentals, the company realized revenues of 
$93,108 during 1932. This was an increase 
of $8,922 over 1931, the percentage of in- 
crease being 10.60. 

Miscellaneous operating revenues 
amounted to $14,696, a decrease of $2,668 
from the previous year. The total operat- 
ing revenues decreased 5.40 per cent from 
1931, or $29,152, with a total of $510,874. 

Current maintenance for the year 
amounted to $85,376, a decrease of $5,298 
from 1931. Provision of $101,029 was 
made for depreciation, an increase of $2,- 
192 over the previous year. The reserve 
for depreciation was increased at the end 
of the year by $56,459 to $166,157. 

The traffic expenses amounted to $48,931, 
a decrease of $12,716 from 1931. The com- 
mercial expenses decreased $4,355 to $37,- 





Assets: 
ee $ 385,770 
Telephone plant and equip-— 

FR a arn 1,736,835 
General equipment and sup- 

EE ike e alae. penthwal ea lerniee 170,989 
oo Perr er rrr rrr 56,410 
Investment securities ....... 8,880 
Miscellaneous investments... 154,091 
Cash Gnd Geposits. .....cccies 53,308 
Assets in special funds....... 15,000 
Bills and accounts receivable 65,296 


Prepaid expenses ............ 
Unamortized debt discount 
Oe errrrerr ere ree 


20,790 


62,247 


$2,729,616 








Liabilities: 
Capital stock—common ($100 

OO eee ee 225,000 
Capital stock—preferred..... 886,700 
ee” | 1,200,000 
Bee DPBS co ivcicwcsceevcecs 93,773 
Accounts payable .......scces 21,143 
Dividend declared Dec. 7 

ar With 40a eX ele eisiiaad tee 15,000 
Other accrued liabilities—not 

DEE: 6 h+50s00s%csbenatenebax 21,332 
Insurance and casualty re- 

MEM itdstrbcadeunedund stones 33,779 
Deferred credit items........ 5,079 
Fixed capital reserves....... 166,157 
Surplus unappropriated...... 61,653 

Contingent liabilities ($1,452).. 
$2,729,616 








Balance Sheet of Jamestown Telephone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., as of Dec. 31, 1932. 


When Klein Grips seize a wire, they hold 
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The harder 
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231. The general and miscellaneous ex- 
penses amounted to $63,130 for the year, a 
decrease of $5,684 from 1931. 

Many economies were effected, including 
several reductions in payroll. On May 1, 
1932, a rotation of employment was adopted 
so that a maximum number of persons 
would be retained. On January 1, 1932, 
there were 134 employes. This number was 
reduced during the year by 16, with the 
result that 118 were employed on Decem- 
ber 31. 

The net income available for interest and 
dividends in 1932 was $124,015, a decrease 
of $13,694 from 1931. The interest on 
funded debt was earned 2.07 times and 
dividends of 7 per cent on the preferred 
stock were earned 1.56 times. 

“The payment of preferred stock divi- 
dends has not been interrupted,” read the 
report in conclusion, “and the few who 
have been obliged to dispose of their hold- 
ings have realized par.” The accompanying 
table shows the balance sheet of the 
company. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


“amazed” that the commission was not per- 
sonally represented in defense of its ma- 
jority order issued on May 12. 

The session on May 17 was largely oc- 
cupied by a quiz of Thomas W. Walsh and 
Fred A. Ossanna, Twin Cities attorneys 
opposing the merger, as to the nature of 
the organization they represent and their 
authority to appear at the hearing. 

Attorney Ossanna appeared as president 
and Attorney Walsh as secretary-treasurer 
of the Citizens League of Public Utilities 
for Minnesota. The organization, they 
testified, is representative of the mayors of 
various municipalties. 

Mr. Walsh appeared as personal repre- 
sentative for Mayor Mahoney of St. Paul 
as an individual, the mayor having been 
prevented from acting officially by the de- 
cision of the city council not to take ac- 
tion. Attorneys Walsh and Ossanna testi- 
fied there has been no solicitation of funds 
to support the organization and that they 
appeared at the hearing at their own ex- 
pense. 

Examiner Davis indicated on May 17 that 
the commission’s decision will be made on 
the basis of the record in the hearing, 
which will not be extended to include Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
data. 


Rates and Fall and Rise of Wheat 
and Corn Prices. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has concluded a series of hearings on the 
complaint of patrons of the Ord exchange 
of the Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. 
that the present schedule of rates is too 
high. The character of the complaint made 
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it necessary for the commission to handle 
it as a regular rate case. 

The company’s showing was that on the 
present schedule of rates it was earning 
less than the money actually invested in 
the property. The present value of the 
property was placed by the company at 
$65,000, while commission engineers fixed it 
at $50,000. 

The company’s computation of return 
was based on a definite allocation to the 
exchange by stations of the general ex- 
penses of the company, and a calculation of 
6.5 per cent depreciation. The high rate 
for depreciation, it was explained, was due 
to the unusual number of rural lines and 
stations and aerial work. 

Before its purchase by the Continental 
Telephone Co. the Ord exchange was en- 
tirely locally-owned and represented a com- 
bination of two companies, one owned by 
the farmers and the other by business 
interests. 

When the first hearing was held, consid- 
erable testimony was introduced on behalf 
of complainants and, along the lines of 
Commissioner Bollen’s theory that the 
value of the service is a dominant factor 
to consider in fixing rates, was to the effect 
that wheat and corn prices were at a very 
low level. When the final hearing was 
held the company combated this by testi- 
mony showing that in the interim prices 
had doubled and trebled. 


Hearing on Wisconsin Handset 
Charges Indefinitely Postponed. 
The hearing before the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission on its order directing 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to show cause 
why monthly charges for handset tele- 
phones should not be adjusted has been 
postponed indefinitely from June 1, the date 
previously fixed. 

The commission announced it wished to 
concentrate on the statewide investigation 
of the company, a task it said it is anxious 
to complete in minimum time. Taking of 
direct testtmony by commission employes 
in the latter case was to be resumed on 
May 25 and 26. 

Company cross-examination of commis- 
sion expert testimony will be resumed 
May 31. 


North Dakota Company Headquar- 
tered at Fargo in Receivership. 
Appointment of Attorney T. P. Clifford 

of Mohall, N. D., as receiver for Utilities, 

Inc., of Fargo, N. D., operating telephone 

exchanges in 18 North Dakota cities and in 

nine South Dakota towns, has been made 
by District Judge George H. Moellring in 
the Ward County District Court. 

Appointment of Mr. Clifford as receiver 
was asked by F. L. Wetch, doing business 
under the style and name of Public Ac- 
countants Co., who alleged he is a creditor 
of the firm in the amount of $490.25. 

Mr. Wetch, in his petition to the court, 
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declared that the company is not insolvent, 
but that creditors are pressing the firm and 
threatening litigation which might destroy 
the assets. The court, acting upon his peti- 
tion, restrained creditors, stockholders or 
others from bringing actions against the 
company. 

Utilities, Inc., operates about 1,780 sta- 
tions in North Dakota and about 800 sta- 
tions in South Dakota. It has exchanges in 
North Dakota at Alice, Backoo, Beulah, 
Bowesmount, Braddock, Buffalo, Dodge, 
Drayton, Washburn, Woodworth, Hazelton, 
Lawton, Mercer, Michigan, Stanton, Sykes- 
ton, Turtle Lake and Wheatland. 

The South Dakota exchanges are at Du- 
pree, Eagle, Butte, Faith, Harrold, Hoven, 
Isabel, Ree Heights, Seneca and Tolstoy. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
GEORGIA. 

May 8: Complaint filed by the Pied- 
mont-Southern Freight Bureau against the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
charging excessive rates for long distance 
service. The petition asked that the rates 
for local and toll service be reduced as 
well as the charge for handset telephones. 

It was stated that the petition was filed 
in behalf of the Fidelity Fruit & Produce 
Co., the Corley-Powell Produce Co., Yan- 
cey Brothers, and Hudson & Couch Co., 
of Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS. 

May 4: Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.’s I. C. C. 1, third revised sheet 1, filed 
providing rules and regulations regarding 
suspension of service, effective June 1. 

May 9: Request granted of the Intra 
State Telephone Co., to waive service con- 
nection charges until January 1, 1934. 

May 9: Request granted of the Ross- 
ville Telephone Co., to waive service con- 
nection charges at Rossville, Bismark, AlI- 
vin, Henning and Jamesburg, from May 1 
until August 1. 

May 9: Request granted of the LaMotte 
Cooperative Telephone Co., to waive serv- 
ice connection charge at Heathsville and 
Palestine from April 1 until Decem- 
ber 31. 

May 15: Request granted of the Wabash 
Telephone Co. to further waive the pay- 
ment of service connection and move 
charges on all classes of service from June 
30 until January 1, 1934. 

May 15: Request granted of the IIli- 
nois Telephone Co. to waive service con- 
nection and move charges at all exchanges 
from June 1 until January 1, 1934. 

KANSAS. 

May 23: Hearing in Topeka on appli- 
cation of Mrs. Maude E. Shaw for per- 
mission to sell her telephone plant and prop- 
erty at Roxbury, McPherson county. 

May 23: Hearing in Topeka on appli- 
cation of U. B. McGuire for a certificate 
of convenience and authority to transact 
the business of a telephone exchange in the 
town of Roxbury, McPherson county. 

May 31: Hearing in Durham, Marion 
county, on the complaint of W. L. Schultz 
vs. The Farmers’ Mutual Switchboard As- 
sociation, of Tampa, concerning the aban- 
donment of free service between the Dur- 
ham exchange and the Tampa exchange 

June 9: Hearing in Whitewater, But- 
ler county, on application of the Kansas 
Telephone Co. for permission to discontinue 
its Elbing, Furley and Lone Elm exchanges. 

June 29: Hearing in Manchester, Dick- 
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May 27, 1933. 


inson county on complaint of the Ameri- 
can Telephone Co. vs. the Talmage Tele- 
phone Co. alleging infringement of terri- 
tory. 

Si 30: Hearing in Canton, McPher- 
son county, on complaint of Jake Farver, 
of Canton, vs. the United Telephone Co. 
concerning rates for switching rural owned 
lines. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

June 1: Hearing continued from May 
11 in Boston on complaint against the rates, 
rules and practices of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as filed by the 
Boston Central Labor Union. 


Missourli. 


May 13: In regard to the complaint 
filed by the city of Butler against the 
United Telephone Co., asking an adjust- 
ment of rates, appraisal, etc., the company 
has been ordered to satisfy or answer 
charges in ten days. 

May 16: In regard to application of R. S. 
Lower of near Marshall Junction, desir- 
ing that telephone service be rendered him 
at his farm residence by the Mid-Missouri 
Telephone Co., formerly known as_ the 
Marshall Junction Telephone Co., the Mid- 
Missouri company is authorized to install 
a telephone and render service in the resi- 
dence. 

May 20: Application filed by the Clin- 
ton County Telephone Co. asking for 
permission to furnish service to its 
Trimble subscribers from its Plattsburg 
exchange. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 16: Testimony concluded in the 
complaint of sundry patrons that rates 
charged by the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co. at its Ord exchange are too 


high, and matter taken under advisement. 


May 17: Authority asked by Farmers 
Telephone Co. of Dodge county to publish 
an optional rate of $2.25 gross and $2.00 
net at its Webster exchange instead of 
$1.50 net in order to accommodate rural 
patrons having business at Fremont, the 
county seat. Where patrons desire to pay 
higher rate they will be given privilege of 
not to exceed 15 calls a month to Fremont 
without extra charge; and where they pre- 
fer present rate, a charge of ten cents a 
call will be made in addition. 

May 17: Informal complaint filed by 
Bernard McNeny, attorney of Red Cloud, 
against rates and service of Nebraska Con- 
tinental Telephone Co. 

May 18: Complaint filed by M. F. Lay- 
cock, of Omaha, against Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., alleging that rates 
charged for advertising in its Omaha di- 
rectory are unreasonably high. 

May 18: Order issued fixing legal rates 
to subscribers of Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Wausa, at 75 cents per quarter for 
switching service furnished by Wausa ex- 
change of Western Telephone Corp. for 
each station supplied, when paid before 
regular discount date and 95 cents when not 
so paid; rates to become effective at once 
for a trial period of three months while 
study of costs is being made for presenta- 
tion by Western Telephone Corp. 

New York. 

May 23: Hearing in New York City 
before Examiner Krulewitch on complaint 
0! Holdaphone, Inc., vs. the New York 
Telephone Co. as to its rules and regula- 
tons prohibiting the connection of any de- 
vice or appliance to a telephone instrument 
Without its consent. 

May 24: Continued hearing in New 
York City before Examiner Krulewitch in 
Proceeding on motion of the commission 
a to rules, etc., of the New York Tele- 
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phone Co. particularly with regard to its 
billing practices in the city of New York, 
and as to relationship existing between the 
New York company and the Reuben H. 
Donnelly Corp. 

May 25 Hearings in New York City 
before Chairman Maltbie on the follow- 
ing : 

Petition of Alfred Leamon, administra- 
tor, for consent to transfer the Flint Tele- 
phone Lines in Schoharie and Otsego coun- 
ties, to the Otsego & Delaware Telephone 


oO. 

Petition of The Bradford Telephone Co. 
to transfer its telephone works and system 
to the New York Telephone Co. 

Petition of the Putnam Telephone Co. 
to transfer its works and system to the 
New York Telephone Co. 

Petition of the Galaway Telephone Co. 
to transfer its works and system to the 
New York Telephone Co. 

Petition of the North Country Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to transfer its works and 
system to the New York Telephone Co. 

Petition of the Salisbury Center Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., for consent to transfer its 
works and system to the New York Tele- 


phone Co. 
NortH CAROLINA. 

May 5: Four following companies pre- 
sented arguments in Raleigh in regard to 
rate reduction and a revised system of 
bookkeeping for telephone companies in 
the state: The Monroe Telephone Co., of 
Monroe; the Concord Telephone Co., of 
Concord; the Norfolk-Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Elizabeth City; and 
the Western Carolina Telephone Co., of 
Franklin. 

May 16: Hearing in Raleigh on pro- 
posal for reducing rates of the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquar- 
ters in Tarboro. 
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May 17: Hearing on the rates of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
OHIO. 

May 26: Hearing on the citation against 
the Ohio Central Telephone Co., Wooster ; 
the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., Mount Ver- 
non, and the Warren Telephone Co., War- 
ren, for alleged irregular distribution of 
dividends of capital stock, The hearing was 
postponed to this date from May 12 on the 
commission’s Own motion. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 10: The Viroqua Telephone Co. 
ordered to give a 25-cent additional dis- 
count to rural subscribers and a five-cent 
additional discount to urban subscribers for 
prompt payment of monthly bills as a con- 
tribution to relief of users whose incomes 
have been cut due to economic conditions. 

A complaint against the rates and serv- 
ice of the company was filed by subscrib- 
ers. The commission found that the serv- 
ice was satisfactory and that under normal 
conditions the rates did not produce exces- 
sive earnings. 

May 19: Order issued reducing rates 
in eight villages served by the Farmers 
Telephone Co. of Lancaster. Rural sub- 
scribers received a previous rate cut. 

Local residential rates will be reduced in 
Lancaster, Beetown, Cassville, Potosi, Hur- 
ricane, Glen Haven, Bloomington and Bag- 
ley. Monthly residential schedules to be 
effective at least one year in the towns 
named are: One-party lines $2 gross, $1.75 
net; two-party, $1.75 gross, $1.50 net; and 
four-party $1.50 gross, $1.25 net. 

May 25: Hearing in Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. state-wide case. Direct testimony 
by commission employes resumed. 

May 31: Hearing in Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. statewide case. Company cross- 
examination of commission’s experts will 
be resumed. 
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Elections. 
GENESEO, ILL.—Directors of the Geneseo 
Co-operative Telephone Co. have named 


Henry Ruxton, vice-president to succeed 
Henry A. Diener, deceased. 

GRAYVILLE, ILL—The Browns Telephone 
Co. elected Frank Briggs, president; E. F. 
Walker, vice-president; W. L. Wheeler, 
secretary, and C. C. Ruby, treasurer. 

LANCASTER, ILL.—The Lancaster Tele- 
phone Co. elected A. J. Higgins, president ; 
Lee J. Griesemer, secretary, and O. E. Beal, 
treasurer. 

West Satem, Itt—The Farmers & 
Merchants Independent Telephone Co. elect- 
ed E. R. Smith, president and F. C. Root, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Miitvitte, lowa.—The Millville Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. held its annual meeting 
and elected officers for the ensuing year: 
President, John Schieltz; vice-president, 
Leo Schaul; secretary and _ treasurer, 
George Becker; operator, Mrs. Bertha 
Thompson. Directors: John Smith, Tony 
Grose, Forrest McKinney, Henry Bries, 
Leo Schaul, George Barnhart, William 
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Blume, John Schieltz, Charles Radabaugh, 
Ira Haught, Chris Kickbush and Carl 
Ulbrich. 

Montour, lowa.—At the annual meet- 
of stockholders of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co., Jonas Dunham was re- 
elected president; A. M. Merritt elected 
vice-president; E. S. Smith was reelected 
treasurer; and T. W. Brown was elected 
a director to serve three years. Other 
directors are A. I. Smith and Frank 
Sturtz. Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Collar will 
continue as manager and secretary of the 
exchange. 

MontezumMA, Iowa.— Clyde McFarlin 
has been named president of the Monte- 
zuma Mutual Telephone Co.; J. J. Boat- 
man, vice-president; J. W. H. West, treas- 
urer; B. L. Powell, secretary. Seth Buf- 
fum and Clyde McFarlin were again 
placed on the board of directors. 

OpesoL_t, Iowa.—At the annual stock- 
holders meeting of the Sac County Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., three directors were 
reelected: Joe Roeder, Dr. P. E. Treman 
and J. L. Bruce. After the stockholders 
meeting, the board of directors met and 
organized, the following officers being 
elected: President, George Ahrenholtz; 
vice-president, J. L. Bruce; secretary, Rus- 
sell Krusenstjerna ; treasurer, A. W. Lewis; 
manager, B. B. Strieby. 

Pitor Mounp, Iowa.—Officers of the 
Pilot Mound Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. are: President, George Hinman; vice- 
president, M. O. Schaffstall; secretary, 
Art Wolf; treasurer, George Carlson; di- 
rectors, Henry Campbell, Henry Linn, Al- 
bert Linn and Harry Alban. Graydon 
Stevens was chosen lineman and operator. 

RocKweEL_, Iowa.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. resulted in the election of an 
entirely new board of directors as follows: 
W. D. Lattimer, James O’Connor, John 
Veech, James Rooney, E. J. Campbell, G. 
A. Bower, A. M. Geer, R. A. Holman and 
F. G. Sharp. 

SLATER, lowa.—The Slater Mutual Tel- 
ephone Co. held its annual meeting re- 
cently and the following officers were 
elected: President, Leslie Larson; vice- 
president, Casper Rimathe;  secretary- 
treasurer and manager, C. A. Larson. 

The directors are: Casper Rimathe, A. 
A. Lande, A. L. Peterson, Nels Ihle, Wal- 
ter Gfeller, L. T. Larson and C. A. Lar- 
son. Rates for telephone rental were re- 
duced. 

Sutty, lowa—At the annual meeting o1 
the Sully Telephone Association, officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: L. W. 
Maasdam, president; William Boot, vice- 
president; and Simon Vander Pol, Henry 
Van Roekel, Andrew Terlouw and Wil- 
liam Boot as directors for two years. 

Titonka, lowa—Officers of the Titonka 
Telephone Co. for the coming year are: 
Jay Budlong, president; Charles Newville, 
vice-president; Mrs. J. C. Newville, secre- 
tary, and Jay Budlong, treasurer. M. S. 
Craven was retained as manager. 

The switching fee on rural lines was 
reduced to $5 a year. Residence telephones 
are $1.25 and business telephones $2.25 as 
heretofore. 

TurKeY River, Towa—At 
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meeting of the Millville Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. the following new officers were 
elected for this year: President, Frank 
Kolker; secretary and treasurer, Wm. 
Corrett; and directors, P. M. Stegen and 
W. E. Palmer. 


WELLMAN, Iowa—At the annual meeting 
of the Wellman Mutual Telephone Co., 
the following officers were reelected: John 
Birkey, president; R. C. Winegarden, sec- 
retary-treasurer; S. E. Berry and C. D. 
Green, trustees for three years. 

YorkT0oWN, lowA—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Norwich and Yorktown Tele- 
phone Co. officers were reelected: Presi- 
dent, R. C. Loy; secretary, Frank Miller; 
treasurer, Harry Copeland. 

MontcoMery, Micu.—Stockholders of 
the Camden Rural Telephone Co. have 
elected these directors: George Null and 
William Dancer, of Montgomery; Mrs. 
Erma Rowe and Fred Sheldon, of Camden. 

Mase_, Minn.—The following officers 
were elected by the Mabel Telephone Ex- 
change Co. at its meeting: H. O. Larson, 
J. E. Harkness, B. E. Anderson, Oliver 
Hausker, J. N. Johnson, J. C. Nelson and 
C. M. White, directors; J. N. Johnson is 
president; C. M. White, secretary, and 
J. C. Nelson, treasurer. 

Wykorr, Minn.—Irvin Bacon was re- 
elected president of the Wykoff Co-opera- 
its annual 
meeting here. Also reelected were W. J. 
Mulhern, secretary; John Wendorf, treas- 
urer; and E. C. Shatz, operator. 

Ponca, Nesp.—At the regular annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Ponca 
Telephone Co., H. H. Mulle was elected 
president and H. H. Hart, manager, sec- 
retary and treasurer. A reduction of 15 
per cent was made in the salaries of the 
employes of the company. 

AmBeERG, Wis.—The stockholders of the 
Amberg Telephone & Telegraph Co. held 
their annual meeting and seven directors 
of the company were reelected: G. W. 
D’Armour, of Goodman, Fred Smith, of 
Dunbar; E. G. Sauld, of Pembine; Mrs. 
Alice Port, of Amberg; Ray H. Schaf, of 
Athelstane; J. J. Schmitz, of Crivitz, and 
James C. Morgan, of Wausaukee. 

The company’s officers were reelected by 
the directors in a meeting immediately 
after the stockholders’ meeting. G. W. 
D’Armour, president; E. G. Sauld, vice- 
president, and James C. Morgan, secretary- 
treasurer. 

BLoomInctTon, Wis.—At a meeting of the 
directors of the People’s Telephone Co. at 
Mt. Hope the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: F. H. Lambert, 
president; A. B. Williamson, vice-presi- 
dent; Edw. B. Morse, secretary-treasurer ; 
John E. Welsh, general manager. The 
other two directors are Walter Lull and 
A. J. Hamer. 


The People’s Telephone Co. supplies 
telephone service to northwest Grant 
county. 


Camp Douctas, Wis.—At a meeting of 
directors of the Lemonweir Valley Tek 
phone Co. Martin Hansen was reelecte« 
president of the company. Other officer: 
elected are: Vice-president, John Adrion : 
secretary and treasurer, Geo. Tralmer. | 
C. Fobes was retained as repairman. 




















